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THE LITTLE PAPER FAMILY BANQUET 

Reported By J.H.Mc Farlane. 


BANQUET OF THE L. P. F. EDITORS, STAUNTON CONVENTION, JUNE 27, 1914 


HAT much-reported family reunion, 
the get-together of the editors of the 
1 . p. f. at the Staunton Convention 
of the American Instructors of the 
Deaf, will hear reporting again in the 
pictorial reflector of the profession — the Silent 
Worker. Echoes of the affair from the central 
west, where dwells the bard who sang so raptu- 
rously on the great occasion, from the breezy 
Pacific, from the South and from the North keep 
blowing in, but there yet remains something un- 
told — yes and will remain untold, seeing that there 
was not a moving-picture machine present. 
However, we herewith present the nearest thing 
to a "movie” record of that “side-show,” as some 
have called it, and to the stay-at-homes who can- 
not see it through our report we would repeat 
the old saw: "You ought to have been there your- 
self." 

Round the festive board of the Augusta (the 
classic appellation is no misnomer) Hotel were 
gathered the old folks, who smiled benignantly 
at the "kids” seated afar off at the other end. It 
was found that the youngsters had multiplied so 
rapidly since the last editorial “meet” that the 
number of the fraternity was augumented to some 
thirty-eight. Grandpa Smith and elder Brother 
Hodgson being conspicously absent, the duties 
of presiding at the board fell upon the broad 
shoulders of Patriarch McClure, who had at his 
elbow Grandpa Connor, who said things in print 
before the war — and is saying ’em yet. 

Scarcely were the guests seated and their expec- 



tant eyes turned towards the toastmaster’s end of 
the table than it was discovered that there was 
a woman in the family! Thereupon every stag 
around to the unmuzzled editor of the Palmetto 
Leaf, straightened his necktie and put on his Sun- 
day manners, while the Presiding Genius pro- 
posed a general introduction. This was accom- 
plished by starting a written roll call, which dis- 
closed the identity of every key-pusher present 
except those whose physiognomies have appeared 
in the Silent Worker, and therefore needed no 
introduction. Editors are necessarily a nervy 
lot — in this respect they are in a class with um- 
pires — but the honors for being the nerviest pres- 
ent on the occasion went to the only woman 
of the family — Miss Olivia Grimes of the Deaf Caro- 
linian. 

Glancing at the table (the younger brothers 
were so constantly looking upon the sages of our 
printed pages that they could hardly keep up 
with the procession of gastromonic courses) 
was seen the beaming visage of Brother Eurritt, 
who looked the part of a satisfied host. And no 
host ever had better reason to be gratified, for 
he had us fed to the limit on the fat of the Vir- 
ginia hills — all for the price of what New Yorkers 
hand out as a tip! Verily he knew that by the time 
the editors got to old Virginia somebody would 
have to have compassion on their pocketbooks! 

A little further along the board was seen our 
doughty "poet laureate” and secretary — who 
could mistake Dr. Long? And rubbing elbows 
with him sat the publisher of the most popular and 


attractive paper for the deaf, the no less genial 
Brother Porter, who is so busy enlarging his 
subscription list, etc., that he never gets to any 
conventions held outside of the Atlantic States. 
The conclave would not have been completed 
without a gentleman of the cloth. Rev. Dr. 
Cloud — preacher-writer. — known to the profes- 
sion as a hard hitter — filled* the bill. Brother 
Pach, a New Yorker who was surprised at the 
way they do it in Virginia for fifty cents,— the 
"look-pleasant" man of the profession — was right 
in his element. Right there was another brother, 
and it took the Staunton Banquet to disclose 
him, the long-sought and inimitable “Ichabod 
Crane.” He hated to give himself away, but the 
Toastmaster insisted on his editorial cognomen, 
and rather than miss that feed — the best invest- 
ment south of Duluth — J. C. Howard signed up. 
A look across — and if there wasn’t our pugna- 
cious Brother “Jimmy” Meagher, only dressed up 
for the occasion he didn’t look as if he wanted to 
fight anybody. Then there was Brother Harris 
who had the distinction (or at least looked it) 
of being the youngest at the board. 

Of course there were others present — there always 
are — and as near as we can remember they lined up 
and down like this : 

Albert Walker and his hustling assistant, Odie 
Underhill, of the Florida Herald. 

W. K. Argo (nursey dept, specialist) of the 
Colorado Index. 

L. E. Milligan (mellow-west smile) of the Cali- 
fornia News. 
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H. J. Menzemer, ( jolliest Gallaudet Normal) of the 
Rocky Mountain Leader. 

T. C. Forrester (Puritan Sunday advocate) of the 
Maryland Bulletin. 

Harris Talyor (Polite Vaudeville Star) ex-editor 
of the Volta Bureau , etc, etc. 

E. S. Tillinghast, (benched interpreter) of the 
Oregon Outlook. 

O. A. .Betts (benched interpreter) of the Rome 
Register. 

Frank Read (benched after 3 y A innings) of the 
Oklahoman. 

Warren Robinson (industrial crank) Delevan 
Republican. 

C. D. Seaton (typographically flawless) of the 
West Virginian. 

C. W. Charles (undisturbed equipoise) of the Ohio 
Chronicle. 

J. A. Weaver (Traslator of Dickens) of the Mt. 
Airy World. 

A. L. Greener (works the bellows) of the Deaf- 
Mutes, Journal. 

A. L. Roberts (“Star Dust” Slinger) ex-Kansas 
Star. 

James M. Stewart (first ed. of Buff and Blue) ex- 
Michigan Mirror. 

Wm. C. Ritter (Negro problem expert) of the— ?? 

George H. Faupel, associate of the Maryland Bul- 
letin. 

Leslie A. Elmer, Associate of the Palmetto Leaf. 

Harry R. Houston (Submarine Reporter) of the 
Oysterman and Fisherman. 

But in the midst of the flow of wit the absent 
ones" were not forgotten. Out of respect to 
these members, Dr. F. D. Clarke, Mr. Weston 
Jenkins and Dr. J. H. Johnson, all the members 
reverently stood up. 

The part of the festival for which the editors 
naturally had the best-whetted appetites — the 
program arranged by President Smith — was cer- 
tainly worth smacking over. We had no stenog- 
rapher present, else we should like to present 
herewith the introductory remarks of Toast- 
master McClure, who acted the part like a true 
Kentuckian, making every speaker shine to the 
best advantage. We shall therefore print without 
any explanatory embellishments the numbers of 
the program in the order in which they were 
rendered, believing that they will speak beautifully 
for themselves. 


THE BLUE PENCIL BRIDADE 

By Edwin A. Hodgson, Editor of the Deaf-Mutes’ 
J ournal 

Knights of The Blue Pencil : — 

If handsome is as handsome does, the gentlemen 
before me are entitled to the prize for composite 
pulchritude, for I am positive no one has the temerity 
to assert that any editor of the little paper family has 
not “seen his duty and done it,” at all times and on 
all occasions. ♦ 

The men who brandish the blue pencil must be 
equipped with level heads and courageous hearts. 
They must be broad, unprejudiced and unafraid. 
They must know all about everything and something 
about anything else. They should not be sensitive 
to abuse, impatient of complaint, prone to resentment, 
nor addicted to verbosity. It is true that some people 
measure literature by bulk, just as the Chicago pork- 
packer is alleged to have used the tape line when 
purchasing oil paintings for his newly-built mansion 
by the lake, Some of our readers estimate the 
editor’s ability by the amount of space he fills, so 
there is the omnipresent danger that his vanity may 
impel him to stretch out into a column what could be 
said with force and effectiveness in one-tenth the 
space. Brevity' and directness of language, supple- 
mented by beauty of euphony' and impressiveness m 
presentation, should be the apex of every writer’s 
ambition. The most sublime gem in American liter- 
ature, Lincoln’s address at Gettysburg, is encom- 
passed in a few sentences. 

As to our relations with correspondents, you all 
know that it is often necessary to “cut the soul out” 
of an article for the general good. Malignant ag- 
gressiveness must ever be curbed. While the effort 
should always be to combat evil without compunction 
and without gloves, we must keep constantly in mind 
that principles are open to aggressive attack, but in- 
dividuals should not be assailed. In a word, cons- 
tructiveness, not destructiveness, should be onr aim. 

Complaints against the editor are often well-found- 


ed, and should be considered from the other fellow's 
point of view. But the trivial conceits that so fre- 
quently form the basis of indignant protest should ex- 
cite in an editor only' mirth and amusement. Furth- 
ermore, when some poetical joker gets in a slap at 
you print it and let the readers laugh. 

“That pome l sent you yesternight, 

That angels would gladly sing, 

You've typed it into a mess of mush, 

A thwart, disjointed thing." 

The blue pencil is not only the editor’s deadliest 
weapon, but it also is the public's best friend. The 
omission of a paragraph, the deft touch to a sentence, 
is where the blue pencil annihilates innuendo and eli- 
minates malice. Our mission being one of goodwill, 
it is an imperative duty to be alert to whatever will 
conserve the blessings of peace and progress, and 
to frustrate the evils that lead to discord and dis- 
content. To slash w'ith the blue pencil that which 
may hurt somebody and can aid nobody, is as much a 
duty as the publication of merited praise that helps 
and inspires. 

“The ill-timed truth wc.might hare kept 

Who knows how keen it pierced and stung; 

The word we had not sense to say, 

Who knows how grandly it had rung.” 

The editor of a newspaper is ever at a disadvan- 
tage. His best work, his blue pencil strategy', is un- 
known and therefore unrecognized. The public can 
see what has been printed, but only the editor knows 
what has been left out. It is a superhuman task to 
deal with thousands of individuals without giving 
offense to some of them. Fortified by a sense of 
justice we must calmly, grimly, or cheerfully endure 
the slings and arrow's of outrageous fortune and no 
matter how hard the blows, let us live and work in 
the spirit of Henley’s “Invictis.” 

“In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I shall not wince twr cry aloud; 

Under the bludgeonings of chance. 

My head is bloody but unbowed.” 


THE EDITORIAL MEET 

Poem by Dr. J. S. Long, Editor of the 
Hawkeye 

Most grave and reverend seigniors, brainy men. 

Most potent weilders of the facile pen, 

I greet you ; but before our work we start 
The doors fling w'ide, let levity depart. 

Her form, w'ith mocking grin, e’en now 
I see upon Will Walker’s massive brow. 

O, muse, I thee invoke to help me write ; 

Inspire my song for these highbrows tonight ! 

Who, gathered here most solemn and sedate, 

Their appetites long unappeased to sate 

Are now well filled and hence they will demand 

Applause and pleasing phrases at my hand. 

If one thin-skinned there be to take offence 
At random jest of mine, let him go hence 
Achilles-like, to some far verbal styx 
And when invulnerable again come mix 
With us, who, patient, long have borne the slings 
Outrageous fortune cast, and learned when things 
Were said to prick our vanity, to smile 
(But let the devil feel our wrath the while). 

Thou useful imp ! What editorial crimes 
Committed in thy name at divers times 
Have been o’erlooked ! Thou goat for all things 
wrong ! 

I pause to give thee honor in my' song. 

Behold, around this festive table set, 

The “Arbiters of Elegance” are met 
For mutual admiration! “Scribemus 
Indocti, doctique” voluminous. 

The printer calls for copy and tho we be 
Of “thinks” quite “empty”, we must write till he 
Is satisfied. A pleasant life we lead 
With knocks and snubs from those w'ho read 
Our stuff and see some slight in lines w'e meant 
To be quite bright and said with kind intent. 

’Tis hard to please all minds. So come what may 
We grind and write nor mind when critics bray. 
Sometimes a word a brother says may cheer 
Us on and recompense some biting sneer. 

’Tis satisfaction when w r e’ve done our best — 

To fate and time we u’ell may leave the test. 

Among the boys esprit de corps is strong 
And all see good and none does others w'rong. 

In wordy argument we oft contend 

But each one feels opponent still his friend. 


To Doctor Smith w'e give the chair as head. 

For he the clan thru thick and thin has led. 

And his Companion — champion of the cause 

The deaf hold dear, is sure to get the most applause. 

Our nestor tho is Hodgson, who presides 
Within the Journal sanctum and still guides 
His craft thru waters that have sunk a score 
Of “Independents” that have gone before. 

In years of service few can lead McClure. 
Conservative and wise his “eds” insure 
The Standard's rank among the ones that led 
In logic, when the W’ar of creeds is dead. 

None can surpass Will Cadwell of the News 
In strong and clear expression of his views 
And versatility' with English phrase 
His charming pleasantry display's. 

And Eurritt, too, a graceful pen commands. 

He writes as one who understands 

The subjects we discuess. The South can boast 

Of few superiors to our genial host 

The “family” has a galaxy of brilliant wits. 

What would we do without Will Walker’s hits 
And painful jests that need a strong searchlight? 
Altho at times he can say something bright. 

His brother A 1 is more sedate and prim, 

And we expect more sentiment from him. 

He thinks we all are superflous men 

And that the “beast” himself should weild the pen. 

Will Travis well maintains the Hoosier’s name 
Since Hecker’s “doom” secured that paper’s fame. 
And “there are others” but I can not take 
The time, the list, if read in full, would make. 

Sometimes the youngesters tell 11s how to write — 
We ought to show more ginger; show more fight. 
They live to learn, the better, wiser plan 
Is to avoid dissension if we can. 

But if they don’t, it is not long before 
They disappear and they may write no more. 

The columns of the Star less brightly shine 
Since Roberts followed Sowell in decline. 

We like that kind of stuff, there is no doubt, 

But better bend than break or be put out. 

Let those who rule, our policy command — 

They bear the brunt : give them the guiding hand. 

This be our object: to upbuild the school; 

Work for its reputation and for those who rule. 


“THE LITTTLE PAPER FAMILY WARDROBE” 

By W. Laurens Walker, Editor of the 
Utah Eagle 

Mr. T oas' master and Fellow F.ditors ; — 

About the first thing an editor thinks about when 
invited to a banquet, if he has his after dinner speech 
• ready, is “How shall I dress?” Of course this 
thought comes first of all thoughts if ye editor hap- 
pens to be a lady, or if there’s a woman in the case 
anywhere. Did you ever consider how careful most 
folks are about their outward appearance when sit- 
ting for a photograph, how well they wish to appear, 
how fearful they are lest the plate be broken and how 
utterly disgusted they are with proofs if the smile is 
not on just right? 

In presenting to the public our small school jour- 
nals should we not hesitate once in a while to see if 
our papers are properly' clad? What about their 
make-up and their general appearance? Are they 
really presentable, creditable samples of the printing 
art? Your school paper reflects, m a measure at 
least, something of the character of your institution, 
more especially of course the printing department. 
Some of the members of the 1 p. f. have worn the 
same old clothes to all public functions, lo these 
many years, while others have come out in new pleas- 
ing frocks for almost every occasion. Some of them, 
after being carefully and beautifully dressed are fold- 
ed and tucked away in such small suit cases that they 
need a tailor’s big hot iron to make them fit to be seen 
when they' reach their destinations. Here is one for 
instance, one of the most widely known “Journals” 
published. It is full of interesting news of the deaf, 
but is not at all dressy when unwrapped, altho the 
school from which it comes can well afford a full- 
dress uniform. Here is another school paper beauti- 
fully printed on extra quality half-tone stock. It 
“roils in,” but to get it open without destruction is 
indeed a problem. Then when you do get the tight 
top-coat off, you must roll it over backward before 
you can even begin to enjoy the good things within. 
I have with me three or four school papers in maga- 
zine form that come in envelopes. They are as 
smooth and clean as if they had just arrived from 
your tailor — ready' to wear with the creases in the 
right places. This form of school paper, it seems to 
me, is the best of all. It presents opportunity for a 
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neat and attractive cover, the design of which may be 
changed as often as seems desirable, for better use 
of cuts and half-tones, is a more convenient size to 
bind into book form, is handier for use in the school 
room, and in other respects makes a more present- 
able and more desirable form of magazine. 

Finally fellow editors, whether we may or may 
not agree upon the size, form, or dress, we must 
conclude that many people size us up from our per- 
sonal appearance from the impression we make. 
Shall we not then spruce up a bit and don our very 
best togs? Let us make as good a hit as possible 
with our little paper family’s wardrobe. 

WHY A SCHOOL PAPER? 

By W. Laurens Walker, Editor of the 
Palmetto Leaf 

To explain a creation upon any hypothesis save 
that of supporting some other stronger, hence higher, 
form of life is a mental ineptitude. Except from this 
general statement man whose creation must be ac- 
counted for upon a different theory, hence our vari- 
ous religions. When you submit to me the solving 
of the creation of anything thrown together by man 
in his bigotry and his coerced selfishness, you have, 
indeed, cast upon me a task that no sane man woujd 
dare assume ; but in our vanity as fools, we will 
accept anything even though it be a bloody lane to 
a slaughter pen. God’s creations possess, though 
somtimes latent, approved and appointed potentiali- 
ties. Man may linger long baffled and bewildered in 
his attempt to solve the end toward which Divinity 
directed his creation; but let him only apply himself 
faithfully and firecely, and there will come eventually 
to man's finite understanding the wisdom of God's 
creation. 

But the converse is not true. The all-wise God 
himself cannot justify Man's creation: man cannot: 
God cannot: for there is no justification in then,. 
Man for ages stood impatiently indignant at God’s 
creating across his path the snow pillared peaks and 
around his feet the mysterious unknown salty deep. 
Ages passed before he raised his intellect to know 
that these same barriers were his salvation to life and 
health : and through the ages man spent his days 
solving God’s creations — solving them always to his 


own betterment. Now in these latter days man turns 
his enlarged eyes and his increased brain upon the 
smaller, but more intricate creations of his Maker. 
Amid the countless germ creations man today stands 
afraid of his own existence — afraid to go deep enough 
to see and know that each created germ is a life- 
giving agent to his sin-streaked frame. 

But wherever we view the creations of the Crea- 
tor’s creatures, we view a heterogeneous mass of 
inexplicable entanglements following one upon the 
other as flies upon a swarm-board. Man creates with 
blinded eyes for today and possibly for tomorrow — 
he sees not nine days ahead, and knows not that 
the things he makes today in his ignorance will be 
the castaways tomorrow. 

Such a creation is the papers we represent. It is 
the wisdom of folly to attempt a solution of their 
creation. 

Man’s creations may be classified as follows : 

(a) Those for Pleasure. 

(b) Those for Production. 

(c) Those for Death. 

This seems to be for our present inquiry a three- 
horned bull — it is our duty to select one and be gored 
to death by the other two. This is, indeed, not a 
rOsy-hued undertaking: still duty calls us to go for- 
ward. Man’s creations for pleasure have seemed his 
most transient and his most defective: man in his 
creation for pleasure forgets that pleasure — enduring 
pleasure — can be generated only from within : not 
from without. For centuries man in his self-con- 
structed and stubbornly-held blindness has sought in 
vain for pleasure till he stands today almost ready 
to fall to the Cross and excliam, “All is vanity :” 
and when he does, down will go our little creations 
if they are based upon this leg of the tripodal theory. 

They are not, you say, then follow me. Produc- 
tion? This is a seductive field and many a failure is 
gilded with its shining service. Many a creation of 
pleasure and many a creation of death have been 
heralded forth under the one-eyed monster. 

Production that looks neither to the right nor the 
left, cannot age and the devouring is done. Can this 
be a case with us? Is our creation not productive? 
Who dares say it is? Let him speak, guarding his 
language as Horatius at the Bridge of Death— for 
to this we now must move. 


How depressed we are, man himself knows not, 
till he is called to walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death — then we shrink and shrivel and 
shiver till, like brutes, we wrap the mantle of Death 
around us. 

Creation of Death? What else can they be? She 
is a wise bead who has forbidden such death-project- 
ing creations to cross the pure minds of her boys and 
girls : You may shrink and shudder but these are 
facts — you are the skeletons that deal death with 
every portion that you print. I have long fought this 
conclusion, you have fought it too. Great beads of 
perspiration stood clustered upon your forehead when 
this idea was first yours. Friends, this is a dark pic- 
ture that I have drawn for you but the truth, inde- 
finable, is always terrible! 

And yet, fellow-editors, I, more than you, take my 
little paper and the work she does, under my shield 
and dare any man to touch her, she is — mine. She 
did not buy me with a purse : my affection for mine 
and your affection for yours is as deep as life itself. 
Why a school paper? Why day and night? Why 
good and evil? Why Heaven and hell? For the 
same reason exits the Leaf and — gentlemen, I dare 
you defame her. 


FROM A CANADIAN VIEW POINT 
Response By J. R. Cooke, Editor of the Echo 

Mr. Toastmaster: I did not come to Staunton ex- 
pecting to be called upon for a speech or a paper, 
and when Mr. Toastmaster asked me to speak before 
this gathering of pencil-pushers, it was with some 
reluctance that I consented. I am very glad to have 
been with you at this splendid function, and believe 
that meetings of this kind cannot but be productive 
of great good to the members of the 1 . p. f. 

I congratulate the Virginia School upon the splen- 
did arrangements made for the meeting of this body 
of educators, and thank the good people for their 
kind hospitality. Since coming south I have had 
many enquiries concerning Canada and have not in- 
frequently been asked if I were in favor of annexa- 
tion. I think Canada is quite contented to remain 
as she is at present. She is as much a nation as the 
United States or any other, although this statement 
may not be generally accepted by my brethren of the 
1. p. f. It is a fact. There is not a freer and more 
contented people than the Canadians. 


PUBLIC O P I 

By J. H. CLOUD 


N a recent issue of The Washing- 
tonian Mr. James Frederick Mea- 
gher, the versatile publisher, top 
lines a page with a forceful, and 
rather forcible invitation to the 
public to “grin.” Then seemingly fearful lest the 
gentle reader should fail to comply, he effectually 
proceeds to force it with the following charac- 
teristic poem of his own composition: 

I SAT BESIDE AN ORALIST 

•I used to loathe an oralist and look at him 
askance, 

As one who fostered bats within his belfry resi- 
dence — 

A sort of Simon Legree, or an old schoolmaster 
Squeers 

Who kept the poor and puny things in everlast- 
ing tears, 

Compelling them by punishment — and scolding 
like creation — 

To jabber Russian battle yells with faultless 
modulation, 

To read the lips of humming birds, to yodel, 
squeak and grunt, 

To warble like Caruso — or some other crazy stunt. 

I sat beside an oralist at Staunton if you please, 
(Relief indeed from poets fare of crackers and of 
cheese) 

I watched in sheer amazement as he sat him down 
to eat — 

With actions almost human-like — of buttered 
bread and meat; 

He gulped his cream and coffee down, nor grab- 
bed a table knife 

To ferry peas and porridge up at risk of limb and 
life 

But used both fork and spoon au fait, and, bless 
my sinful soul. 

He even knew the wherefor of a cutglass finger 
bowl. 



Mrs. L. W. Hodgman of St. Paul and her 
daughter Helen Jeanette 


1 sat beside an oralist at Staunton. I confess 

We both broke bread together in most perfect 
friendliness. 

I learned he, too, was human with a humans’ 
honest aim 

And spending life’s short span among the blind, 
the deaf, the lame; 

I learned he, too, was oft downcast, and oft mis- 
understood 

While toiling for the silent, striving for the com- 
mon good; 
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And views for which I’d branded him a crazy im- 
becile 

Came not from pure cussedness — though, truth, 
a bit futile. 

Hereafter — when an oralists I vent sulphuric 
speech 

And wave the flag of freedom high and make the 
eagle screech 

Or rip him up and down the back and jab him in 
the vest 

With forceful facts and figures aimed to knock 
him galley-west — 

1 hope he understands, at least, it’s nothing per- 
sonal. 

It’s principal we’re flighting for, the good of one 
and all; 

I hope he sasses back at me with fierce but 
friendly heat — 

And he will if he can argue half as well as he can 
eat. 

Here is hoping that the splitting of sundry and 
divers waistbands and the loss of countless but- 
tons will not deter Mr. Meagher from writing as 
funny as he can. 

* * * 

Speaking editorially in the Herald President 
A. H. Walker of the Florida School, after giving 
full mead of praise for the success of the recent 
Staunton Convention of Instructors of the Deaf 
to Supt. Bowles and Editor Euritt, makes the 
following comment concerning the convention 
itself: 

The pundits of the profession were largely in 
evidence — in fact, so much so that the ordinary 
teacher, possessed with a bit of diffidence, could 
not break in and give us some thing worth while. 
These heads of schools mean well and are fine 
fellows, but most of us have heard them so often 
in their oft repeated tales that they have run a 
little stale in the convention. 

We have remarked on several occasions that 
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sible for so unjust and harmful a measure, which 
not only strikes at the fundamental principles of 
liberty, but selects and singles out an unfortunate 
class of the citizens of the state of Nebraska for 
an unjust and vicious attack and discrimination, 
but that it will use every measure within its means 
to have this discriminating law repealed and 
stricken from the statutes. 

* * * 

At a meeting of parents of deaf children at the 
Omaha School last September a series of resolu- 
tions were passed, for the most part antagonistic 
to those passed the previous month by the 
Nebraska Association for the Advancement of the 
Deaf, of which the following is one: 

Resolved , That we as parents of deaf children 
do most emphatically resent any interference with 
the law governing our school by citizens of other 
states, or by those whose interests are largely mer- 
cenary, and that we will protect our rights and we 
ask all fair mined citizens to help us to maintain 
them. 


THE DOCTORS AT THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE. 
Standing from left to right: Rev. P. J. Hasenstab ’85 D.D.; Rev. J. H. Cloud ’86 D. D.: J. S. 
Long ’89 Litt.D.; J. H. Logan ’69 D.Sc.; S. G. Davidson ’85 Litt.D. 

Sitting from left to right: G. T. Dougherty ’82 D.Sc. J. B. Hotchkiss ’69 Litt.D.; E. M. Gal- 
laudet Ph.D.,LL.D. Founder and President Emeritus of the College; Robt. Patterson ’70 Litt. D.; 
A. G. Draper ’72 Litt.D. Those standing received their doctor degrees at the semi-centennial, — 
the degrees being presented by Dr. Gallaudet. 


this was a gathering for teachers, not superin- 
tendents and principals. It should be organized 
by bona-fide teachers of the deaf and the pro- 
grams made up by and for teachers, allowing an 
honorary membership to any one otherwise inter- 
ested in the education of the deaf. Do this and 
the interest will revive — we know where the inter- 
est is now. Above all give the deaf teachers of 
the deaf equal opportunity with the other teach- 
ers. This was possibly done at Staunton but was 
it done in the right way? Ask the deaf! 

Conventions should be helpful to all, but most 
helpful to the teacher. 

A little reorganization of the Convention will 
no doubt put life into a paleness that is. 

The next convention will be at Hartford, and 
we believe Vice-President Hall will present such 
a program that will bring out the best that is in 
our teaching force and will leave off the names of 
practically all others. 

Do you catch the idea? 

We catch the idea all right. There is force and 
weight in President Walker’s observation. It 
should be kept in mind in the making of future 
programs. The business proceedings have been 
getting rather prosaic. It is the social side which 
draws and around which memories linger after 
the convention. The bona-fide superintendents 
have their own conventions. Why not let the 
bona-fide teachers have theirs? 

* * * 

Nebraska has on its statute books a law which 
dictates the method to be employed in the 
education of the deaf at the State school at 
Omaha. There is no law in Nebraska dictating 
the method by which any other children in the 
State are to be educated. The Nebraska law 
relating to the method to be used in educating 
the deaf is a flagrant piece of class legislation. 
The deaf citizens of Nebraska, happily educated 
in the good old days when methods were dictated 
by professional merit and not by lobby coddled 
law, have demanded the repeal of the unnecessary 
unwise and obnoxious so-called oral law. The 
following is one of several resolutions unani- 
mously passed by the Omaha Convention last 
August: 

Resolved, That the Nebraska State Association 
for the Advancement of the Deaf not only ex- 
presses its unqualified disapproval of the law as it 
now stands and its condemnation of those respon- 


The complaint of the Nebraska parents of deaf 
children against interference with thq so called 
oral law by citizens of other states is calculated 
to arouse sympathy among the uninformed but 
the sympathy, if given, would be entirely mis- 
placed. When the law was in the making it does 
not appear that the members of the parents' 
organization resented assistance from outside the 
state to facilitate the passage the law. They even 
went beyond their own state, and through several 
others, to find the man they now have at the head 
of the School for the deaf at Omaha. And when 
that rank outsider — Mr. Carrol G. Pearse — then 
superintendent of public schools in Milwaukee 
and president of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation — delivered in Omaha his address on “The 
Oral Teaching of the Deaf” — which abounded in 
misleading statements, false premises and un- 
warranted conclusions concerning the deaf and 
their education — did they resent it? No. But 
that was because Mr. Pearse did his level best 
to bolster their cause. When another outsider — 
for instance Mr. Jay C. Howard of Duluth, presi- 
dent of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of the Deaf — delivered in Omaha an address 
condemning the exclusive use of the oral method 
— was it resented? If not, then why the resolu- 
tion of resentment passed by the parents’ organi- 
zation at Omaha recently? 

There is not the least warrant for the parents, 
organization of the Omaha School to characterize 
as “largely mercenary” the motives of those of 
other states who have gone to the aid of the deaf 
citizens of Nebraska in their righteous war against 
an inequitous law affecting their own class. 

* * * 

At the last meeting of the Alumni Association 
of the Nebraska School for the Deaf at Omaha, 
held over a year ago, the following resolution 
was adopted: 

Resolved, That in view of the criticisms given by 
outsiders on the standpoint taken by us regarding 
the oral law, we have this much to say : that the law 
provides for the use of all methods and we have faith 
in the ability of the management of the school to 
judge as to the best methods which in their opinion 
are best suited to the individual deaf child. 

If the oral law provides for the use of all meth- 
ods then why any law at all? All methods were 
being used prior to the passage of the law and 
before the present management of the school 
took charge. The predecessors of the present 
superintendent used their own judgment as to 
the method best suited to the individual child. 
The present superintendent could and would have 
done the same without any class legislation hav- 
ing been invoked to assist him. Nebraska has 
every thing to gain and nothing to lose by re- 
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peating the wholly superfluous law dictating 
methods to be used at the Omaha School. This 
Nebraska will surely do if it really has any faith 
in the ability of the management to judge as to 
the best methods which in their opinion are best 
suited to the individual deaf child. 


* * * 



MUTT & JEFF. 
(Posing for the Silent Worker) 


The breeziest reports of the Gallaudet Semi- 
Centennial and the Staunton Convention that we 
have seen are given in the “Washingtonian. 
The writer covers both affairs without smoothing 
out any of the wrinkles. Yes, we were there at 
Rauchers’ as one of the guests from under whose 
noses those waiters a la New York “snatched 
away half-consumed dishes” and we’ll say that 
it was not their having been snatched away that 
made the majority of the guests feel sore next 
morning . — Alabama Messenger. 

Did the soreness result from a depleted purse 
or a surfieted stomach? 

We were at Rauchers’, too, and our “morning 
after ” reflection convinces us that the “snatching 
away of half consumed dishes” was an uninten- 
tional kindness on the part of the waiters. 
Greater and untold misery probably would have 
resulted had the waiters waited until the guests 
had licked their plates. 



Deaf Man Has Made His Mark in Learned 
Profession. 

Clyde S. Jones, whio has been holding a federal 
position in the postoffice of the National Stock Yards, 
111 ., was recently appointed Bacteriologist for the 
Henrietta Hospital in East St. Louis. For the last 
12 years he has been connected with Stock \ ards 
postoffice. Before taking up his present profession 
he was taught photography and chemistry at the 
college of photography and engraving at Effingham, 
111 . Beooming much interested in chemistry, he took 
up that study and had for his tutor Dr. C. W. 
Little, dean of the college of physicians and surgeons 
at St. Louis, who instructed him in higher chemistry. 



CLYDE S. JONES 

Bacteriologist 

bacteriology and pharmacoscosy. After finishing his 
course he got permission from Dr. Wiley to visit 
the United States laboratories and became interested 
in the experimental work with some friends at South 
Omaha who were in the state and government em- 
ploy. 

In addition to his regular work, he is consulting 
chemist for Mason Peters, who has big interests in 
many serum concerns, and of the East St. Louis 
Chemical Manfacturing Co., besides being employed 
on experimental work in cholera virus, instead of 
serum, under Dr. Gradwohl, the French chemist and 
director of the pasteur lnstitue Branch at St. Louis. 

Mr. Jones has now fitted up a bacteriological lab- 
oratory at 513a Missouri Ave., Room 4, in East St. 
Louis, 111 ., and would appreciate any business that 
may be given him. He guarantees prompt service 
and reasonable prices. He intends handling any 
business which he may get through the mail and says 
he will give it prompt attention. 

Mr. Jones is a son of Charles T. Jones, general 
manager of the St. Louis National Stock \ards. 
National Live Stock Reporter. 


DEAF MAN SHOT. 

Charles Carroll, who at one time was an assist- 
ant to Mr. Cody, the airman, was shot by a Lon- 
don Territorial sentry. He was examining an 
Aldershot railway bridge, and w T as challenged six 
times by the sentry before the latter fired. 

Carroll who is almost stone deal, is seriously 
wounded. — British Deaf Times. 


DON’T WANT TO BE MISSED. 

Enclosed please find draft $2.00 to pay my 
subscription for four years, so you can’t miss me 
within that time. The Silent Worker is always 
welcome at my home as a regular visitor, and we 
have a very delightful talk by reading your 
paper. Matt McCook. 



DEAF MAN CANDIDATE FOR 
REGISTER OF DEEDS. 

NOCH L. SCHETNAN was born on a 
farm about thirty-five miles from Trond- 
hjem, Norway, on May gth, 1884. 

He attended the common schools of 
that country and graduated with honor 
at the age of fourteen. After finishing school, he 
worked almost two years on a fort where he learned 
the blacksmith trade. Later he spent two years out 
fishing for herring, codfish, etc., with his father. 

He emigrated to America in the spring of 1902, 
but the passengers of the ship he sailed in were de- 
tained in quarantine for small-pox at Grose Island, 
twenty-five miles out in the St. Lawrence River from 
Quebec, where every one had to suffer more or less 
for want of food, bedding, etc., and as a result of the 
exposure and hardship there, he was stricken with 
Spinal Meningitis on his arrival at Seattle, Washing- 
ton, and was taken to a hospital where he had to re- 
main for six weeks. The illness left him totally 
deaf, and thus he was left in a strange country with- 
out his hearing, penniless, and almost without friends, 
and unable to speak or w'rite any English. However, 
he did not give up, but managed to make a living, and 
after a couple of years he learned through Mr. Olof 



E. L. SCHETNAN, 

Dupree, South Dakota. 

Hanson, who was able to converse with him in the 
Scaudinaven language, of the school for the deaf at 
Vancouver. Shortly afterwards he entered that in- 
stitution, and after tw r o and a half years of hard study 
he graduated with honor, and the following fall he 
entered the department for the deaf at St. Olof Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minnesota, where he remained for 
two years under the tutorship of Prof. A. O. B. Moll- 
dem. He took a special course in Journalism at col- 
lege, and has acted as correspondent for several pub- 
lications in English, Norwegian and Danish. 

He learned the printer’s trade at Vancouver and has 
worked on several papers in both the English and 
Norwegian language. He learned to speak some 
English through the oral instruction of the late, and 
dearly beloved teacher, Mrs. Lottie Kirkland Clarke. 
He is fairly well understood by most persons, but 
of course cannot give the English accent and pro- 
nunciation perfectly, though he writes it as well as 
American born citizens. 

He learned to operate the linotype machine at the 
Inland Printers’ Technical School of Chicago, 111 ., 
but never worked at the machine after receiving his 
diploma. Instead he was married to Miss Cora M. 
Reed and went on a homestead near Dupree, S. D. 
This is their fifth year on the claim, and this fall Mr. 
Schetnan is the Independent Candidate for Register 
of Deeds of Ziebach County, South Dakota. 
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PLEASING little feature that was 
introduced towards the close of the 
public meeting on Thursday evening, 
(August 27th) was a charming 
rendition of the popular national 
song, “Yankee Doodle,” by Miss Enielie Apel. 
After sitting for over two hours and paying rapt 
attention to the variety of serious subjects which 
the different speakers brought up that evening, 
it was a welcome change to have something of 
lighter vein as a finale to the meeting, and Miss 
Apel certainly “played” her part in a manner that 
was admirable. 

Friday morning, (28th,) the convention opened 
with an excellent attendance and others con- 
tinued to straggle in almost until noontime. 
The reason that so many favored this session by 
their attendance was due in part to the knowl- 
edge that a group picture 
of the Convention was to 
be taken at noon, having 
been postponed from the 
first to the second day; 
these expectant persons, 
however, were doomed to 
disappointment, another 
postponement having been 
announced before adjourn- 
ment. 

The early part of the 
morning session was given 
over to addresses by Pres- 
idents of Local Branches. 

Mr. Charles Fritzges, 

President of the Pitts- 
burgh Local Branch, was 
the only official of the kind 
present and he presented 
a well prepared address. 

Messrs. C. M. Pennell and 
C. L. Clark spoke some as 
representatives of the 
Philadelphia and Scranton 
Branches respectively. 

But, after all. the number 
of such addresses was dis- 
appointing.considering the 
importance and influence 
which they should bear upon the Convention. 
In this lacking we find one of the strongest argu- 
ments for urging larger and regular representation 
by the various Local Branches and other locali- 
ties as the best means for improving conditions ill 
the Society. It is not mere talk that makes rep- 
resentation valuable, but such encouraging assur- 
ances as that given by Mr. Clark when he boldly 
declared in his speech that the Scranton Branch 
“will be responsible for $30 more next year.” 

Our limited space compels us to skip a lot of 
business of minor importance that otherwise 
might help to make this account more interesting. 

An idea, which was long ago favored but never 
made a reality, was the subject of placing endow- 
ment insurance upon some person or persons for 
the benefit of the Society. It was revived by 
Tdr. Embrew Bernsdorff, discussed, and finally 
left with the Board of Managers to carry out, if 
possible. 

Another subject that provoked much favorable 
discussion was that of holding biennial meetings 
of the Society instead of annual, as is now done. 
Mr. G. M. Teegarden fathered the change in a 
sensible speech that aroused other orators, among 
whom were Secretary Ziegler, Dr. Crouter, Dr. 
Burt, Mr. Bernsdorff, and President Reider. 
Although the subject is not a new one, the So- 
ciety once having been under such an arrange- 
ment for a time, it seems well worth trying over 
again since times are always changing. A point 


By J. S. REIDER 

which all the speakers discussed was how to 
proceed in the matter under our Charter or 
whether a change in the Chaarter is neccessary. 
Opinions were somewhat divided on the point and 
it was finally put up to the Board of Managers to 
find out what legal steps, if any, must be taken 
to blaze the way for holding meetings of the So- 
ciety every two years. The Board will report the 
result of its findings at the next meeting of the 
Society. 

Mr. John M. Rolshouse, President of the Pitts- 
burgh Division of the National Fraternal Society 
of the Deaf, by request, read a paper prepared by 
Mr. William L. Davis, of Philadelphia. While 
the obvious object of the paper was to boost the 
National Fraternal Society, it contained much 
timely and thoughtful imformation on fraternal 
insurance that should interest the deaf, both Frats 
and non-Frats, prospective novices, and doubt- 


ing Thomases. 

A lot of business was transacted at this session, 
and some of it was quite important; but yet more 
important business was brought forward when the 
session was drawing to a close. Our friend the 
Reverend Mr. Smielau, who evidently believes in 
serving poor wine first and the best last, made his 
master-stroke at this time; and, had he delayed to 
do it until the next morning, he might have been 
robbed of his thunder by his brother clergyman, 
the Rev. Mr. Allabough. Both the reverend 
gentlemen had the same kind of scheme to 
propose, though neither knew that the other did 
until Mr. Smielau, believing the time to be most 
opportune, divulged his in the presence of the 
President of the Board of Trustees of the Home 
and thereby drew a partial expression of opinion 
from him on the scheme. It was about a way to 
secure sufficient and regular support for the Home 
at Doylestown without asking direct State aid. 
The Ohio plan was explained at length and held 
up as worthy of copying with certain improve- 
ments. The proposition caused a stir in the con- 
vention. Being offered late in the session when 
least expected, its importance was at once recog- 
nized, and much interest was attached to it. 
Those taking part in the discussion were Dr. 
Crouter, Rev. Mr. Allabough, Mr. Teegarden, and 
Mr. Ziegler, and, as a result, an effort will be made 
to get regular aid from the counties of the State 
from which inmates are received. 


From morning until evening on this day there 
were intermittent rains which somewhat marred 
the pleasure of the attendants at the convention, 
especially in the afternoon when it had been 
proposed to make sight-seeing trips about the 
city and to points of interest. A good many, 
however, made trips regardless of the weather. 

On this Friday evening Dr. and Mrs. Burt 
tendered a reception to the members of the con- 
vention and friends. It was a beautiful and 
enjoyable function and attended by nearly two 
hundred persons. Dr. and Mrs. Burt, assisted by 
Mr. and Mrs. T. S. McAloney, Superintendent of 
the Institution for the Blind, and the officers of 
the Society, received the guests in the larger 
library of the School; and, after the last one had 
passed the receiving line, a grand march was 
formed, with Mr. Leitner as master of ceremonies. 
The march led through the main corridors and 
into the Girls’ Study Hall 
where a halt was made 
long enough to spring a 
surprise upon Dr. and Mrs 
Burt, of which they had 
been kept entirely in the 
dark. Rev. Mr. Smielau, 
in a felicitious and appro- 
p r i a t e presentation ad- 
dress, called attention to 
the fact that the time 
happened to be the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Dr. 
Burt’s superintendency of 
the Western Pennsylvania 
School and that his deaf 
friends had decided to 
mark it by a testimonial. 
Then, at his signal, two 
young ladies advanced to 
Dr. Burt with an article 
that was covered with an 
American flag. The 
Doctor lifted the flag and 
gazed upon a beautiful 
mantel mahogany chime 
clock amid the cheering 
of those present. After 
recovering himself from 
his surprise, he expressed 
his thanks and admiration for the remembrance. 
Mr. Smielau, with all the grace at his command 
then gave Mrs. Burt also a surprise by offering 
her another testimonial in the shape of a beautiful 
cut glass flower vase of generous size, which she 
gracefully acknowledged. The march was then 
resumed into the main dining room of the school, 
where seated in circles all over the room, dainty 
refreshments were served. A very pleasant so- 
cial time followed until the local guests departed 
for their homes. 

Saturday morning dawned sunless, dismal and 
with a steady downpour that continued until the 
forenoon, but it hardly seemed to have any effect 
upon the attendance at the convention during this 
its last session. 

Dr. Burt, who not only attended every session 
but also sat through them, offered prayer; Miss 
Luna S. Boyd, for the Enrollment Committee, 
reported 42 new members and 147 renewals, a 
total of 189 members so far. With 108 more re- 
newals expected, the number would be 297; Mr. 
J. M. Rolshouse, of Committee on Nominations, 
reported nominations for Managers, as follows; 
John A. Roach, of Philadelphia; Frank A. Leit- 
ner, of Pittsburgh; Charles L. Clark, of Scranton; 
and George M. Teegarden, of Pittsburgh. While 
waiting for the report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, Mr. George A. Chathams, of Altoona, 
gave the pleasing news that the deaf of Altoona 
had sent through him $36.40 for the Home. It 
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was of course received with cheers. Whether the 
good news quickened the above committee or not, 
we only know that its report, comprising fourteen 
resolutions, was then given. However important 
as some of them are, we have not the space to 
reproduce them, if we ever wish to finish this 
account. The four gentlemen named above as 
candidates for a seat in the Board of Managers 
were then duly elected to office. 

When new business was called for Mr. J. M. 
Rolshouse asked the floor and, in a neat little 
speech, presented President Reider a purse of 
money with the request that it be used to buy a 
gold watch with a suitable incription on it. The 
testimonial was from the members and friends 
of the Society in remembrance of Mr. Reider hav- 
ing served eight consecutive terms as President. 
Mr. Reider was of course, greatly suprised by this 
kind testimonial, but he managed to express his 
thanks and appreciation for it. 

After a short recess to allow the Board of 
Managers time for re-organization, the following 
officers were reported for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, James S. Reider, Philadelphia. First Vice- 
President, G. M. Teegarden, Wilkinsburg. Sec- 
ond Vice-President, Rev. F. C. Smileau, Allen- 
town. Secretary, R. Middleton Zeigler, Philadel- 
phia. Treasurer, John A. Roach, Philadelphia. 

Gettysburg was selected as the next place of 
meeting in 1915. This selection caused much 
surprise, but it seemed satisfactory to every 
body, some favoring it enthusiastically. 

The convention was amused by a little incident 
that followed here, Rev. Mr. Smielau chose to 
present a serious matter in a facetious way by the 
following little address: 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen ; — The 
Board of Managers has just discussed a sad mat- 
ter and begs me to talk to you on the subject. 
For many years we have had a very good worker, 
faithful and efficient in his services and regular 
in his attendance at our conventions. He is like 
the “willing mule always ready to pull the hea- 
viest load whether he is fed plenty or none at all.” 
Our friend is like the “willing mule,” but this time 
we feel that we should give him a good feed as a 
little reward of merit. 

Mr. A. U. Downing, the Interpreter, was as 
much amused by the humor of the address as any 
body else, and, after interpreting it, he inquired 
of Mr. Smielau who the person he referred to was 
so that he could give his name to the stenogra- 
pher. Imagine his surprise, when he himself was 
handed a crisp ten-dollar bill as the veiled person 


referred to. He was completely taken off his 
guard, and, while every body was applauding, 
convulsed with laughter for a time. When he had 
recovered himself he said: “This is a very pleas- 
ant surprise, and I promise you I will make good 
use of it.” 

An inspiring sight was afforded when Miss 
Euna S. Boyd, of Pittsburgh, declaimed the poem 
on “This Life,” written by Mr. G. M. Teegarden. 
Her delivery, from memory, was clear, easy and 
graceful, thus adding a pleasing variety to the 
proceedings. 

The John G. Brown memorial was given a fresh 
boost by Rev. Mr. Allabough and, as a result, a 
contribution of ten dollars was provided for it. 

The business of the convention was now finish- 
ed after Dr. Burt had made an address in which 
he said in part: “I have enjoyed the meeting 
very much. * * I am proud of the deaf who 
have spent the past few days here. They have 
been courteous and reasonable. The sessions of 
the Convention were marked by the smoothness 
with which the business was conducted. Every- 
thing has proceeded in a proper manner and at no 
time was there the slightest confusion or mis- 
understanding. 

"I am glad I have this apportunity of expressing 
my appreciation of the manner in which the affairs 
of the Convention have been managed. In saying 
this, I express the sentiments of my wife. She 
agrees with me that the Convention has been very 
enjoyable.” 

After a few closing remarks by President 
Reider, the Convention adjourned sine die. 

An excellent group picture of those who at- 
tended the last session was taken by Mr. C. A. 
Painter and appeared in the November issue of 
the Worker. The taking of this picture was not 
announced until almost the close of the Conven- 
tion or a number of more faces would be seen. 

Saturday afternoon was passed by an outing to 
Kennywood Park. 

We have nothing but praise for the pleasing 
manner in which the deaf of Pittsburgh united to 
make this meeting of the Society so pleasant and 
successful, and we would close this account ex- 
pressing to every one of them a hearty “Thank 
you.” 


Who flatters is of all mankind the lowest, 

Save he who courts the flattery. 

— Hannah More. 

Flatterers are the worst kind of enemies. — Tacitus. 


HIS GRIEVANCE 

“They say I’m supersensitive,” 

A friend remarked one day, 

And then began to tell his wrongs 
In a reminiscent way. 

He’s deaf, you see, and oft his friends 
Dissect and analyze 
Him like a scientist and look 
At him with curious eyes 

As if he were a specimen 
Of some peculiar kind 
Of “genus homo,” and of course 
They think he doesn’t mind. 

“They used to call me ‘dummy’ when 
I was a little tad,” 

He started on to say, “and then 
It made me awful mad. 

"It may not be surprising that 
I used my fist to help 
Convince the sinner he was wrong 
And licked the little whelp. 

“In time I grew more callous and 
Controlled my wish to fight, 

Altho at times it was quite hard 
And oft I wished I might. 

“Because the deaf bear Nature’s mark 
Is no good reason why 
That they should be despised for it 
And suffer obloquy. 

“It may be some are thoughtless and 
They do not realize 
The sting it carries with it to 
The ones they stigmatize. 

“ ’Tis bad enough that we are deaf, 

They need not rub it in. 

Where lies the fault? For, to be deaf, 

It surely is no sin. 

“I wish they’d put themselves for just 
A moment in our place. 

And then consider how they’d feel — 

I guess they’d pray for grace.” 

J. Schuyler Long. 



MURDOCK 



ART EXHIBIT by INA L. MURDOCK 


Copy of exhibit made by Ina L. Murdock at the District Fair held at Columbus Junction, Iowa, 
Sept. 1893. The exhibit consists of work in oil, crayon and pencil drawing, also painting on 
Satin. See November Worker about Miss Murdock. 
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FROM THE OLDWORLD 

Written Specially for the Silent Worker by Mdlle. Yvonne Pitrois. 


Bourg la Reine — A Corner of the Park 

16th Letter (written August 18th, 1914) 

INCE the last time I wrote my monthly 
letters for my New World friends, im- 
mense changes have happened in our 
Old World. Just at present, my dear 
beloved France with England, Belgium 
and Russia at her side, and Servia and Montenegro 
in the background, are fighting against Germany and 
Austria as terrible a fight as, in America, when the 
North fought against the South during the presi- 
dency of Abraham Lincoln. Millions of men have 
left their families, homes, and daily work, to answer 
to the call of their country; thousands and thousands 
of them, alas, will never come again. The results of 
the war are nearly certain. With God's help, it will 
be, as it was half a century ago in the United States, 
the triumph of Liberty, Freedom and Justice, the 
emancipation of the oppressed, — Alsace — Lorraine, 
Poland, the Balkans. But months upon months will 
elapse before the great Peace, and one’s heart breaks 
to think of the torrents of blood and tears that are 
just overflowing the soil of Europe and will be shed 
for such a long time still ! 

I wish to thank my American correspondents for 
the warm feelings of sympathy and brotherhood they 
express to me and my nation. I know the bonds 
between us are always as strong as they were in the 
time of Washington and La Fayette ! I am not going 
to speak in my monthly articles of the political events 
to come, except to mention those specially in con- 
nection with our silent people. This is worth men- 
tioning. On the 15, 16 and 17th of August, the 
Society of Mutual Help of the Deaf of Liege (Belgi- 
gue) was intending to celebrate its half century of 
existence, under the patronage of King Albert and 
other high personages and with the effective presi- 
dency of Mr. Robert Dresse, a well-known deaf-mute. 
On the programme I have received, there figured a 
great cortege of deaf societies with a display of their 
flags, a congress in the University Hall, a banquet, 
excursions to Dinant, Namur, and so on. Many 
prominent deaf persons, all the world over, intended 
to come and join these festivities. A few days 
before, Liege was attacked by surprise by the 



Bourg la Reine. — The Drawing Room of the 
Deaf Ladies, Boarders. 



Bourg la Reine. — An Alley of the Park. 


German armies, and the heroic defense with which 
it opposed them is now engraved in letters of fire in 
the History of Ages. Happily for them, the foreign 
deaf had not reached the place! The mails being 
stopped, I don’t know yet what has become of the 
Soceity of Mutual Help of Liege and of all the deaf 
of Belgium. I earnestly hope they have not suffered 
too much from the war! When, — Peace reigning 
again, — it will be possible to celebrate the Liegei 
Congress, the deaf will gather there more numerous! 
still that they intended to do, to bring to their| 
Belgian brethren the expression of admiration, 


Bourg la Reine. — The Boarding House for 
Deaf Ladies. 

wonder and affection that every one in every land i* 
now feeling for their noble, brave, splendid little 
country. 

***** 

I take pleasure in presenting with this article some 
photos of a very prosperous and interesting school 
for deaf girls, a few miles distant from Paris, — the 
School headed by the Sisters of Notre Dame of the 
Calvary in Bourg la Reine, Seine. 

This school has a very peculiar and touching story 
connected with its foundation, more than fifty years 
ago. A priest of South of France, the Abbe Bon- 
homme, the creator of the community of the Sisters 
of Notre Dame of the Calvary, had often met, during 
his parochial tours, neglected and ignorant deaf- 
mutes. He had been moved by compassion for 
them, and was wondering what he could do for them. 
All at once, a painful disease of the throat fell up- 
on him, and made him dumb for a while. The nuns 
of his congregation had the idea to pray for his re- 
covering and to make a vow, promising that, if his 
speech was restored to him, they would undertake 
a work in behalf of the poor silent girls. A few 
days later while in the chapel on the point of cele- 
brating the Holy Communion, the Abbe Bonhomme 
suddenly recovered his voice. Everyone marvelled 
at the miracle, — and, as a consequence of the happy 
event, a little school for deaf girls, with about ten 
pupils, was opened in the convent, which was then 
situated in a small town of Southern France. 

Two years after, the Sisters of Notre Dame of the 
Calvary removed to Paris, and soon their first deaf 
Parisian pupil was brought to them. It was a poor 
mute girl of twenty-two, who, being very ill with 
typhoid fever, had been sent for admission to a hos- 
pital. But at this very moment, the hospitals were 
too full, and the poor girl, all trembling and quiver- 
ing with fever, was rejected by all. She laid down, 
half-dying at the corner of a street, when a priest, 
passing by and noticing her, gently brought her to the 
Convent of Notre Dame of the Calvary, which was 
situated in the neighbourhood. The sisters lovingly 
received her ; the girl recovered, but one of the nuns 
who had nursed her nearly died of the same disease ! 
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Bourg la Reine. — A Corner of the Park. 


Bourg la Reine. — The entrance of “the Castle 
of Henri IV.” 


Bourg la Reine. — The Old Manor, now a 
School for Deaf Girls. 
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The Girl Pupils. 


The Deaf Girls of the Asylum in their Workroom. 


The Girls of the Aslyum. 


The second pupil of the kindhearted women was 
also in a very hopeless condition, — she was deaf, 
dumb and blind ! 

The work undertaken by the Congregation in- 
creased rapidly. In i860, the Sisters bought an old 
manor, named “The Castle of Henry IV.” at the 
doors of Paris, transferred their school there, and 
since then, they have been living in Bourg-la-Reine 
with their little flock of over one hundred deaf girls. 

As rt may be seen by these views, the buildings 
are very beautiful and romantic. It is in this old 
manor that Louis XV, King of France, then aged 
twelve, first met the little princess Marie-Anne- Vic- 
toria of Spain, aged four, who was meant to become 
his wife, but the marriage never took place. An in- 
scription engraved on the walls of the castle tells of 
this event. The manor is surrounded by a splendid 
park, with endless lawns and beautiful old, shadowy 
trees, two and three centuries old. 

A peculiarity of the school, is that it is divided in 
two seperate quarters — the one, for girls of humble 
birth; the other, for girls of the gentry and aristoc- 


racy. The pupils of the two divisions have the same 
lessons and play-hours, are treated with the same 
loving kindness by their teachers, and manage to 
associate together on very good and friendly terms, 
but all receive an education corresponding to the 
social classes of their families and to their own fut- 
ure rank. Their fifty years’ experience convinces the 
sisters that their system is wise and right. 

In addition to their school, the nuns have establish- 
ed an asylum with a workroom where about one 
hundred orphan or neglected deaf girls, young or old, 
are received free, and earn their living by needlework 
of all kinds, making “trousseaux”, corsets, various 
embroidery and linen work for the greatest shops of 
Paris. They lead there a very happy and peaceful 
life, among companious similarly afflicted ! 

Another interesting undertaking of the sisters of 
Notre Dame of the Calvary is that of a “Maison de 
Retraite” (Boarding House, not Home nor Asylum!) 
for lovely deaf ladies of the best society. It is the 
only one of the sort existing in France. This pen- 
sion is situated amidst the park, of which a part is 


reserved for the inmates. The ladies of the Maison 
servant; each of them has her private suit of apart- 
de Retraite pay about 10 francs — two dollars a day, 
or 2,000 francs, — 400 dollars a year. A deaf girl of 
the asylum is attached to their service as maid- 
ments composed of bed-room, bath-room and draw- 
ing-room. They are absolutely independent, can in- 
vite their friends for the meals, even receive them 
for a week or more if they like. A Swedish deaf 
lady of my acquaintance has made several vistis there, 
and spoke to me in very high terms, both of the com- 
forts of the house, of the amiability of its inhabit- 
ants, and of the gentle kindness of the sisters. 
The Sister Superior, among all, is said to be a very 
clever and interesting person. 

Bourg-la-Reine is only half an hour distant from 
Paris by train, tram or carriage, and quite easy to 
reach. I hope some of my lady readers will have 
sometimes the opportunity to spend there a few 
happy hours, — even a few happy days. 

Yvonne Pitrois. 



Tally-ho Party Guests of Wm. C. Ritter. At the Grave of Rev. Job Turner, in Thomrose Cemetery, the Deaf of many states, and Canada 

paid tribute, by laying a Beautiful Floral piece on the. mound. 


’Tis an old maxim in the schools, In Eastern lands they talk in flowers, Meddle not with him that flattereth with his lips. 

That flattery’s the food of fools; And they tell in a garland their loves and cares: — Proverbs 20 : 19. 

Yet now and then your men of wit Each blossom that blooms in their garden bowers 

Will condescend to take a bit. On its leaves a mystic language bears. Men are like stone jugs, — you may lug them where 

— Swift. — Percival. you like by the ears. — Dr. Johnson. 
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The western school-paper which started 
out “to make the Silent Worker look like 
thirty cents this fall” has deferred subject- 
ing it to the humiliation till a later date. 


Would you believe it, somebody has been 
opening all our foreign mail. It comes to us 
with the end cut off, and sealed again with a 
slip marked “opened by censor.” Fortu- 
nately thus far, there has been nothing of a 
private nature. 


Our little folks were among the first to 
answer the cry from starving Belgium, and 
they had ten dollars worth of provision on 
board the “Thelma” which sailed from 
Philadelphia early in November. Their 
contribution was made through Mr. John 
Wanamaker who chartered the vessel. 


THE DAY OF THANKS. 

Thanksgiving Day has grown to be one 
of the happiest days of the year to our little 
folks. Thursday was no exception, except 
that it was exceptionally enjoyable. There 
were dozens of boxes, dozens of visitors, lots 
of papas and mammas, and games and plays 
till all were tired of “the going.” And the 
dinner that Mr. Newcomb provided broke 
the record. 


HAPPY WINNIPEG 

Few schools on the American Continent 
have more to congratulate themselves on 
this fall than the one in Winnipeg. It has 
just taken possession of buildings worth a 
half million of dollars upon a plot of twenty- 
seven acres, with an automobile road upon 
which the superintendent and teachers may 
drive right up to the door, a trolley-line but 
a step away, and a beautiful river flowing at 
the foot of its lawns. Truly, the Manitoba 
school has little to ask for in the way of 
grounds and buildings. 


The Hartford School, a pioneer in many 
things, is only just establishing a printing 
department. 


INJUSTICE TO THE CHILD 

Did you ever have a lecture in your 
school-chapel on the text “Whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth,” and did you ever stop 
to think what a prolific text it is especially 
when applied to the parent. The papa and 
mamma do not send the child to school, 
when it attains school age, because they are 
loath to see it cry, they do not insist on its 
coming the opening day and remaining until 
the closing day because of the little hardship 
to it, they do not insist on its devoting a 
little time each day, to speech, lip-reading 
and other study at home, because it would 
be a trial to the little one, and they do not 
insist on its remaining and getting all the 
intellectual and trade-uplift possible, be- 
cause the child does not want to. A little, 
chastening in all these matters would be a 
great benefit to the pupil, but in many, very 
many, cases it is witheld, and the parent 
realizes, when it is too late, that it has rob- 
bed its child of half the benefits of its school 
life by indulging when it should have chas- 
tened. 


OCULAR DEMONSTRATION 

There is no more efficient piece of work 
done by Doctor Wilson of the Commercial 
Museum of Philadelphia than the supplying 
of photographs to the public schools of 
Pennsylvania. He is a great believer in 
teaching by sight when possible, feeling that 
it leaves a deeper, a more perfect, and a more 
lasting impression than all the reading. He 
contends that seeing a lion or a picture of 
one beats a page of description. He has pic- 
tures of cotton growing, of the bolls, and of 
cotton in bales, of cotton-mills, the drawing 
of the cotton into threads and of the weaving 
of it into the various cloths, of bees and their 
work, and, indeed, photographs of almost 
every form of industry. The part that these 
pictures play in the educational work of 
Pennsylvania we may well understand. If 
these pictures are made to live and move, 
how vastly greater their value. When our 
course illustrated by moving pictures, was 
started, there was some question in our 
mind as to their value. All doubt has been 
dispelled, and the uniform opinion prevails 
in our corps that they are among the most 
valuable adjuncts to our work. The night, 
each week, set apart for the lecture, is the 
bright particular night of the week. The 
topography of countries, geography, man- 
ners and customs, manufactures, natural his- 
tory, farming, and currnt events are pre- 
sented in a most pleasing manner, and the 
mind is elevated and enlightened in a way 
that makes it simply a delight to the pupil. 
Our lectures of Thursday and Thursday a 
week will indicate the scope and value of the 
teaching with us. They included bees and 
bee-culture, a trip through Belgium before 
the war, ancient Rome and its surroundings, 
wood-working with especial reference to the 
turning of pipes, the cocoa industry and the 
cocoanut, the Bronx zoo, Borneo and the 


Muruts, liquid air and electricity with a 
score of experiments, the Pathe weekly’s, 
and a couple of bright stories as desserts. It 
can be seen at a glance what comes with 
such a pabulum. The more we see of the 
moving picture, the more we are impressed 
with it, and we would that every school in 
the country had a machine. 


IN TRAVAIL 

Schools for the deaf appear to be particu- 
larly subject to epidemics of typhoid, there 
being scarce a season but that some one of 
them passes through a siege of it. The last 
to suffer has been Mississippi whose school 
still has a number of its pupils down with 
the dread disease. We trust that the cause 
may be found and the danger soon be a thing 
of the past with them. 


There are those who would rejoice in im- 
munity from service in the armies now battl- 
ing in Europe. Not so with the deaf of 
France. Many of them are begging for the 
privilege of serving their country, and the 
appeal is being considered by the Minister 
of War to whom it has been taken. 


To Mr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Grant of 
Futon, Mo., sincerest felicitations. 

PROSPICE 

By Alan Sullivan 

The ancient and lovely land 

Is sown with death ; across the plain 
Ungarnered now the orchards stand. 

The Maxim nestles in the grain, 

The shrapnel spreads a stinging flail 
Where pallid nuns the cloister trod, 
The air-ship spills her leaden hail ; 

But — after all the battles — God. 

Athwart the vineyard’s ordered banks, 
Silent the red-rent forms recline, 

And from their stark and speechless ranks 
There flows a richer, ruddier wine ; 
While down the lane and through the wall 
The victors writhe upon the sod. 

Nor heed the onward bugle-call; 

But — after all the bugles — God. 

By night the blazing cities flare 
Like mushroom torches in the sky ; 

The rocking ramparts tremble ere 
The sullen cannon boom reply, 

And shattered is the temple-spire, 

The vestment trampled on the clod, 
And every altar black with fire ; 

But — after all the altars — God. 

And all the prizes we have won 
Are buried in a deadly dust; 

The things we set our hearts upon 

Beneath the stricken earth are thrust: 
Again the Savage greets the sun, 

Again his feet, with fury shod, 

Across a world in anguish run; 

But — after all the anguish — God. 

The grim campaign, the gun, the sword, 
The quick volcano from the sea, 

The honor that reveres the word, 

The sacrifice, the agony — 

These be our heritage and pride, 

Till the last despot kiss the rod, 

And, with man’s freedom purified, 

We mark — behind our triumph — God. 
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Short days. 


Real down cold. 

Not a leaf is left. 

No skating as yet. 

But two weeks till the holidays. 

"“Oh the long and dreary winter.” 

How much have you saved up for Christmas? 

Mr. Sharp is just dying to get his ice skates on. 

Have you made the best of the past three 
months? 

Arthur Blake was a visitor in Trenton, last 
Saturday. 

The school will be photographed by Mr. Porter 
-next week. 

Edward Daubner spent several days with us, 
last month. 

Mary Sommers has a Christmas-surprise in 
■store for her. 

Jessie Casterline is the best all-round athlete on 
tl)e girls’ side. 

Bernard Doyle says that the cold weather 
bothers his nose. 

Mrs. Fine nee Miss Lillian Gratton was a vis- 
itor, on Tuesday. 

We ran well within our appropriation during 
the past fiscal year. 

There’s quite a lot of pretty dresses underway 
-for the home-going. 

Some of the girls think it would be nice to have 
a little chicken farm. 

Miss Cory has a brand new little niece. She 
spent Saturday with it. 

When Roy Hapward says “the days go quickly," 
he states a salient truth. 

Our boys won from the Y. M. C. A. on Saturday 
night by the score of 28 to 13. 

There is every advantage in the little individual 
motor that runs the big press. 

Our children are not "inmates,” and we hope no 
one will ever call them that again. 

Miss Taylor had her Thanksgiving dinner at 
home for the first time in ten years. 

Miss Lydia Coene made a great many friends 
among the girls, during her recent visit. 

Our boys took the Wilbur’s into camp on 
Thursday afternoon by the score of 32 to 26. 


Vito Dondiego had an especial pleasure, last 
week, in the way of a visit from his grandma. 

Our enrollment has run up to 183, fifteen more 
than the high water mark of any previous year. 

Perla Harris, Lillian Learning and Mary Som- 
mers are experts in the manufacture of “fudge.” 

The little fellows did not quite grasp the dicto- 
graph and its uses as given in the pictures, on 
Thursday. 

Arthur Ellison, who spent some time here dur- 
ing the fall, now has a position as chauffeur in 
Rochester. 

The pupils are making a study of the names of 
all the articles in the store-room, each class tak- 
ing its daily turn. 

We had our first flurry of snow on Saturday 
morning. The children all screamed with delight 
when they saw it. 

Our basket-ball team is not quite so heavy as 
that of last year, but in the fine points of the game 
it rather excels it. 

The moving picture lecture on the 19th was the 
best of the session, thus far. We had 6000 feet 
and every foot was fine. 

Hazel Carrigan and Emma Stager are our latest 
arrivals. Mrs. McClellan brought them last week. 
Both are bright little girls. 

There is just one disobedient pupil in our 
school, at present. When this one understands a 
little better there will not be any. 

We don’t believe any papa or mamma of our 
children had a better dinner than the splendid one 
set before us on Thanksgiving day. 

Mr. Julius Kieckers was a visitor over Sunday, 
and, on Sunday morning, delivered a fine address 
to the pupils, after Mr. Walker’s lecture. 

You can judge of the elegance and magnitude 
of Ruth Hansen’s box from home, when we tell 
you that it contained six chickens alone. 

A letter from Miss Ethel Brown Warfield, now 
of the Maryland school, advises us that she is 
greatly pleased with her new surroundings. 

Lillian Learning’s papa wrote her a long letter 
on Tuesday and her mamma came to see her on 
Thursday. It was a banner week for Lillian. 

Esther Woelper is the smallest of the little 
mammas. Janina Tanagewska is the especial 
object of her care and Janina always looks very 
nice. 

Manager Montgomery Moses of the Trent 
Theatre and Taylor Opera House always thinks 
of us, when there is an especially nice show at 
either place. 

We can scarce credit the fact that there has 
been a foot of snow in the northern part of the 
state, when we consider how balmy the weather 
has been with us. 

Mabel Murphy and Josephine Kulikowski were 
the treasurers of the Belgium fund, and they cer- 
tainly did nobly in raising so considerable an 
amount as ten dollars. 

Owing to its being moving-picture night but 
two of the children Ruth Ramshaw and Anna 
Savko, got to the turkey dinner at the Hamilton 
Ave. Church on Thursday. 


We took a long ride down the Whanganui river 
in New Zealand, (in the movies) on Thursday 
evening and one and all voted it the most beau- 
tiful river they had ever seen. 

Our pupils are of all nationalities and are much 
divided in their sympathies for the belligerents in 
Europe. They are all of one mind, however, in 
the hope that the war may soon end. 

The basket-ball team captained by Wm. Felts 
is developing good all-round form. In its game 
with the Blue Buds, on Saturday, Captain Felts 
goaled twice and his team won by a score of 19 to 
10. 

The cooking class has moved into its new 
quarters. These have been furnished with every 
requisite for teaching our girls how to cook, and 
now we shall have a complete course in Domestic 
Science. 

The meeting of the Teachers’ Association on 
the 3rd inst. will be made especially interesting by 
the presence of Miss Woodward of the High 
School, who will lecture on “Nature Study in 
schools.” 

“Fritz,” our police dog, came pretty near getting 
into the hands of the dog-catchers on Wednesday. 
He was struck by two nets, but like Washington 
upon the occasion of Braddock’s defeat, got 
through unscathed. He now smiles through a 
big muzzle at his arch-enemies. 

It is rumored that the little dog that was so 
dear to Hildur Colberg met with a violent death 
at Wildwood, a few days ago. It “stepped di- 
rectly in front of an automobile.” We cannot 
blame the poor little fellow though, as the mistake 
is one often made by the human species. 

John Dugan was struck and knocked down by 
a motor-cycle out at Broad and Division Sts. on 
Wednesday. He was badly bruised, and has been 
so lame ever since as to necessitate his staying in 
the house. One has to be very carful in crossing 
a street now-a-days, motor vehicles of one kind 
and another are so numerous. 

City Commissioner Burk, who has been a bit 
under the weather for the past week or two has 
been ordered by his physician to take a few “days 
off.” He has selected Ocean City as the place of 
his outing, and his daughter, our esteemed Secre- 
tary, has accompanied him. We all sincerely 
hope that the outing may restore him fully to his 
old-time health and strength. 

Among our visitors on Thanksgiving Day 
were: Mrs. Learning and her son, Mr. Klepper 
and his son, Annie Steiner’s mother, Lizzie Night- 
ingale and her niece, Irene Humphrie’s two sis- 
ters, Anastasia Schultz’s father, Henry Coene’s 
mother and sister, Edward Campbell’s grandmo- 
ther and brother, James Thompson’s mother, 
sister and brother, Masy Mathison’s mother, 
sister and brother. Mabel Snowden, Sadie Daly, 
Mrs. Eva Wagner, Mrs. Hattie Tobin. Clema Me- 
leg, John Garland, and Charles Durling. 

THE MOST INTERESTING IN THE WORLD 

Continue your monthly magazine The Silent 
Worker. It is the most interesting in the world 
I ever read. It is the greatest magazine to be 
read in the family. Ray M. Black, 

Piqua, Ohio. 


The plain rule is to do nothing in the dark — 
to be party to nothing underhand or mysterious. 
— Dickens. 


There is not the least flower but seems to hold up 
its head and to look pleasantly, in the secret sense 
of the goodness of its Heavenly Maker. — South. 
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OME body has jocosely compared a 
poet to a hen. The difference 
between them being, that while they 
both scratch for a living, the hen 
gets hers. 

In the case of the well known deaf poet, 
Howard L. Terry, this no longer holds true. 
Last June he started up a printing plant of his 
own in the rear of his house in Santa Monica, 
California, and ever since he has ranked with the 
successful business men of his town. He is fast 
outgrowing the confines of his little shop, and 
from present indications he will soon seek more 
commodious quarters on the main throughfare 
down town. And yet with all this work he has 
found time to bring out in book form his novel, 
"A Voice from the Silence.” The synopsis of this 
masterful story, which depicts rural life as it was 
and as it should be, has already appeared in the 
Silent Worker. The story is not a tale for 
country folks only; it will do every city man and 
woman good to read it. The book is beautifully 
illustrated with original paintings from the brush 
of the talented deaf artist, Mr. J. B. Bumgardner, 
of Santa Fe, New Mexicco. 

Mr. Bumgardner is a rising artist and is deserv- 
ing of especial mention. 

The book is most tastefully printed and attrac- 
tively bound. It contains 365 pages. 

The entire book, with the exception of the pic- 
tures and the type-setting, is the prodigious work 
of Mr. Terry himself. Now that it is finished, he 
is greatly relieved. 

It will be sent to any address postpaid on re- 
ceipt of $1.50. Address, Howard L. Terry, The 
Palisades Press, Santa Monica. California. 


Neither the New Yorker nor the Chicago man 
would refer to Los Angeles as an industrial city. 
It is just this advantage, that conspicuous absence 
of obnoxious soot, smoke and dust, which gives 
to California’s largest city its cleanliness, and its 
desirability for homes. This conclusion may or 
may not suit the Easterner. But there is one 
thing of minor importance, perhaps that is 
bound to suit him. Here he can practically for- 
get his laundry troubles. Think what it means to 
him to spend a whole day in the heart of the city, 
and in the evening be able to go to dinner in the 
same clean collar and cuffs that he has worn since 
six o’clock in the morning! 

One lady told us that when she lived in Chicago 
she had to have two clean blouses a day. But 
in Los Angeles two blouses a week will do — white 
blouses, mind you. 

Then one need not be surprised that we churn 
and make butter on the sidewalk down town on 
Broadway. We said side walk. By this we mean 
that there is only a plate glass window between 
the man, his churn, his cow-butter and the crowds 
of the street. The door of the little store is 
always open too. But none of the pure-food 
cranks ever go in to protest, for the reason that 
they do not see dirt anywhere. So the purity of 
the butter is assured. The little store, which is 
an innovation in Los Angeles, is very popular 
with all classes of people, many of whom use this 
butter exclusively. At all hours of the day the 
Broadway promenaders may pause in front of the 
Cow Butter Store to enjoy the process of real 
butter-making. When the big churn has ceased 
to revolve they see the man in immaculate white 
drain off the buttermilk, then they look on with 
bulging (?) eyes as he removes from the churn 
the great chunks of rich, golden fat. This he 
manipulates and moulds into one pound and two 
pound cubes. Then it is ready for the consumer; 
and my, how it goes I At other times they may 
see the butter man cleaning up. In this, too, he 


By MRS. ALICE TERRY 

uses no lack of care, every board, metal and 
crevice receiving from him a diligent scrubbing. 

Of the crowds that watch this butter-making, 
we know that most of them are city-raised people 
who look on for curiosity, and perhaps instruc- 
tion. But of the other crowd — the country-raised 
people — we know that the scene awakens in them 
a remembrance of other days. Days when the 
endless work and monontony of farm life forced 
them to look upon the churn and its incumbent 
labor as a positive nuisance. And yet we persist 
in calling them the good old days! 



Children of deaf parents picnicing on the beach, 

San Francisco. 

No doubt the present day dignity and promi- 
nence given to churning -would shock some of our 
old-fashioned grandmothers, whose farm breed- 
ing demanded that the churn and its contents be 
assigned always to the least showy places in their 
homes. 

But to return to the Cow Butter Store, some 
one will ask, “what becomes of the buttermilk?” 

It is on sale at a snowy white counter directly 
across from the churn. A blue and white sign 
reads, “Buttermilk fresh from the churn, all you 
can drink for five cents.” Now buttermilk is our 
favorite drink. Needless to say, we can be seen 



Mr. Isadore Selig, Sec’y of the California As- 
sociation of the Deaf, with daughter, at left. 

The other gentleman is Mr. E. E. Norton, Pres, 
of Sphinx Club, San Francisco, with his little son. 

almost any day taking advantage of the little 
store's generosity. In fact it seems that our crav- 
ing for the acid drink has increased in proportion 
to the years which separate us from the country 
life that was once ours, when buttermilk for 
drinking was as plentiful as water. But what has 
become of the tiny butter granules which distin- 
guished our drink in those days? We dare not 
ask questions for the reason that the man at the 
buttermilk fountain is too busy to answer us. 
And again, we would not wish to seem impudent 
after his generous consideration of us, our health, 
especially. 


One mugful usually satisfies our thirst, and un- 
less in a great hurry we like to sip very slowly 
for the mischievous reason that we can the better 
study the faces and expressions of the other 
buttermilk drinkers. We cannot hear what they 
say, nor are we smart enough to read their lips. 
But when some of them drink slowly too, as if 
sampling it, with their eyes riveted on the walls- 
and ceiling, it is then that we have not the least 
difficutly in divining their thoughts. 

For surely they are thinking of the days of their 
grandmother and their great grandmother, antt 
wishing again for the good old days. Sometimes 
it is funny, at other times it is — it is patheticf 
Especially when the buttermilk lover is a person 
so emaciated by disease that he can have no hope 
of living to see the possible revival of old days. 
By the good old days let us emphasize this was 
before the costly up-to-date, popular, drug soda- 
fountain (poisonous, nevertheless) came into 
existence. 

At other times, at the close of day, after a. 
tedious shopping tour we have gone to the Cow 
Butter store and quenched our thirst and 
appeased our hunger with — well, we will not state- 
how many mugfuls of delicious buttermilk it took 
to do this. 

But it is safe to guess that we have at such 
times thrown to the winds all advice about moder- 
ate drinking. 

Then, as sometimes happens, we meet some 
friends who are on their way to dinner in some 
pretentious cafe or cafeteria. If they invite us 
along too we have to explain, by way of evasion, 
that we have just partaken of a hearty meal. 
But when they insist that we go along for com- 
pany’s sake we have to go. And the kind-hearted 
(or shall we say business-like?) cashier usually 
gives us permission to sit at the table to talk, 
instead of to eat. 

Then the big dinner which those friends order 
surprises us. While they are figuring the cost, 
which is sometimes enormous, we have occasion 
to pity them, and then we hint that half an hour 
ago they might have partaken of our buttermilk 
menu for a price ten, twenty or forty times less." 
(We talk economy, we also practice it for the 
reason that it gladdens the hearts of our 1915 
Fund-raising Committee. 

If perchance at the table our friends forget the 
merits of buttermilk to appease hunger and 
urge us to take even a bite of their fine salad or 
a piece of their delicious cake, we decline again 
with thanks; feeling at such time exactly like 
Billy in Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch when 
he said, 

“Gee! I’ve drinken so much that when I 
swallers a piece er bread I can hear it splash!" 


Once we read an article to the effect that deaf 
women, seeking employment, might take up the 
practice of nursing with a view to entering ul- 
timately the profession. At that time the sug- 
gestion seemed strange to us. Yet it is probable 
that women thus handicapped might succeed,— 
baring of course certain cases where HEARING 
is imperative. 

The “watchful instinct” so necessary in the sick- 
room is most pronounced in deaf women. Not 
that they may have the tendency to nurse, rather 
this watchfulness is the natural sequence of deaf- 
ness itself. We know that the deaf sister, the 
deaf wife or the deaf mother who cares for the 
the sick and suffering in her family proves an 
excellent nurse. The physician in attendance will 
usually vouchsafe for this. For it is known that 
he takes much pleasure in praising these silent 
nurses to his associates and friends. 

Here in Los Angeles we have Miss Alict 
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PICNIC GROUP OF THE LOS ANGELES LADIES. 

Top Row Standing: from Left to right:— Mrs. May Cool, Myrtle Murphy, Mrs. Anna King. Ella 
Roy, Ida Miller, Ella Duffy, Grace Heil, Bertha Stowe. 

Bottom row:— Mrs. McGowan, Mae E. Comfort. Irene Knapp, Ethel Walker, Miss Left. 
Note.— This picture entitled, “Some Southern California Beauties” was given to us. without 
reference to the “beauty” in the background at the extreme left. 


After a beneficial sojourn of two years in Los 
Angeles, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Lefi have returned 
to their former home in New York City. Here 
they played a conspicuous part in our social and 
club life, and their departure was very much 
regretted. Mr. Lefi devoted himself chiefly to a 
practical out-of-door life, among his chickens, 
flowers, fruit and garden. 

The return East, however, was hailed with 
greatest delight by their daughter. Miss Lucile, 
who had never been able to quite outgrow the 
homesick longing for dear old New York again. 


prosperous in their lines. His oldest son manages 
a Fruit Auction Company in Detroit, Mich., and 
is the proud possessor of a “Ford” auto. His 
other son is Superintendent of the Chicago Cold 
Storage and Warehouse Company at a salary of 
three thousand dollars. He owns a brick house 
and "Kissel” auto in Eaglewood, 111 . Mr. Allman 
is a grandfather of four children. 


THE JENKINS MEMORIAL FUND 
Bulletin No. a 

Once more I wish to urge upon the deaf of New 
Jersey and those who desire to perpetuate the me- 
mory of their friend, the late Weston Jenkins, to 
subscribe toward the Memorial Fund without delay. 

It was suggested in this paper last May that an oil 
portrait of suitable size would make an appropriate 
memorial to hang up in the chapel of the New Jer- 
sey School — the school that Mr. Jenkins started thir- 
ty years ago. The school is now in a flourishing 
condition and bids fair to be one of the best schools 
in the country. At the last Convention of the New 
Jersey State Association of the Deaf, held in New- 
ark, on Labor Day, a committee was appointed, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Porter, Black, Cascella, Atkinson, 
and Mrs. M. Glynn to solicit subscriptions. The 
Editor of the Alabama Messenger, published at the 
Talladega School where Mr. Jenkins was for six- 
teen years an honored teacher, has asked its reader* 
to contribute to the Fund also. All subscripitons 
will be acknowledge in this paper. 

Mr. Jacques Alexander, the well known deaf artist 
of New York City, has already bid for the work, his 
price being $125.00, which is very much below what 
he usually asks. 

Acknowledgments to Date 


Mr. John P. Walker $5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Porter 2.00 

Mr. A. L. Pach 2.00 

Mr. E. A. Hodgson t oo 

Mr. and Mrs. Moses Heyman 1.00 


Total to date $11.00 


GEORGE S. PORTER, 
Local Custodian. 


MOST UP-TO-DATE 

Mr. John H. May, of Imperial, Cal., an isolated 
part of California, in subscribing for the Silent 
Worker, says: I recently received the sample 
copy and w T as well pleased with the tone and style 
of the make-up. The Silent Worker is the most 
up-to-date magazine for the deaf in this country. 


Men find it more easy to flatter than to praise. 
— Jean Paul. 


New Jersey School for the Deaf. 


Chenoweth, deaf from infancy, whose spontaneous 
joy is nursing. This work she does solely for the 
love of it . She has no thought of reward, except 
possibly the reward which comes of noble service 
willingly and gladly given. She confines her 
labors to the needs of her immediate relatives, 
but now and then she will wait lovingly at the 
bedside of some intimate friend. Her married 
brothers and sisters can ill afford to do without 
her. She is their one comforting angel in sick- 
ness or in death. 

Three years ago Miss Chonoweth came to Los 
Angeles and built a beautiful home in an exculsive 
suburban district. But most of her time she has 
devoted to an invalid sister in another city. Here 
the invalid feels in the gentle, silent nurse a calm- 
ness, an assurance that she can not feel in the 
other members of her family, nor even in the 
high-salaried, professional nurse. So it was with 
Miss Chenoweth’s parents. The best years of her 
life she devoted entirely to them. Lovingly she 
ministered to the wants and the needs of their old 
age, and gently she nursed one parent and then 
the other through the last long illness. 

Realizing the sacrifice which she had made for 
them the parents, before they died, expressed the 
wish that she might take the fortune which they 
were leaving her and enjoy life. 

But Miss Chenoweth — with her Clara Barton 
instinct still— has found no joy like the quiet joy 
of ministering to the sick and suffering. 


boys and girls, and we regret that they did not 
leave us a picture of them for our readers. 

We witnessed the following conversation 
between Mr. Norman V. Lewis, well known 
Southern California printer, and Rev. Clarence 
E. Webb, aspiring Methodist Missionary to the 
Deaf: 

Mr. Lewis, triumphantly, “I am 62 years old and 
you are 52. You are bald but I am not. How is 
that?” 

Mr. Webb, promptly, “Two things cannot grow 
together, viz: hair and brains!” 


PROSPEROUS ALLMANS 

Mrs. Mary E. Allman, of Chicago, bought a 
two-flat property on Wellington Avenue for an in- 
vestment. She says that if she should live in her 
old home place in Kendallville, Ind., she could live 
on Chicago rentals. We hope that the wish will 
be realized. Mr. Allman, who weighs three hun- 
dred pounds, is proud of his two sons who are 


Another prominent deaf couple who recently 
returned East, was Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Phelps. 
However their going back was not entirely in 
accordance with their own wishes. Some day 
we shall look for them to return to this land of 
sunshine which they loved better than any other 
country they had ever seen. 

The Phelps have four beautiful children, both 


Miss Brian's Class at 
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N a capital series of articles on Ameri- 
can cities under the title of “Abroad at 
Home,” Julian Street is giving the 
readers of Collier’s Weekly the most 
interesting travel stories I have ever 
read. The good feature is in that most of the cities 
written up are our convention cities of years gone 
by: Cleveland, Buffalo, Chicago, and St. Louis, have 
all been written up and Denver gets a thrilling write- 
up in the current issue. Colorado Springs comes 
next and it ought to be a great treat to those who 
were out there in 1910. 

❖ 

If the Silent Courier can keep up the pace it is 
going to be a newspaper no one can afford to be with- 
out. There is no question of the ability of the fa- 
mous Veditz pencil to buzz and hum. The fact that 
the editorial and publication departments are so far 
apart will be a handicap. 

Says the always interesting editor in the current 
issue : 

A play entitled “The Dummy” has just started on 
a swing around the threatrical circle after a “success- 
ful” run of six months in New York. The principal 
actor represents a deaf-mute and is described by the 
press agent as “well drawn and of an interesting and 
natural type.” I do not know of any fellow “dummy” 
over in New York who fraternizes to an unusual ex- 
tent with footlight favorites other than my dear 
Bro. Pach, and am wondering whether the star of the 
play, as a “natural type,” was patterned by the asso- 
ciation. During its long run right under his nose (I 
will not say with his connivance), I expected that 
Alexander Lester, always ready to point out a fault 
in others, would rise to the occasion and make vigor 
ous protest against the promiscuous use of a title re- 
flecting upon his class. 

In regard to the play, since it has been put up to 
me in this manner, 1 want to say that the title, "The 
Dummy,” is used in an inoffensive manner and there 
was no occasion to protest, because the title is de- 
scriptive. “The Dummy” in this case is a hearing 
person masquerading as a deaf-mute. The audience 
knows the situation. Editor Hodgson of the Journal 
and I were both favored with seats to review the play 
when it was first put on, but it happened that each of 
us had other engagements for that evening and did 
not attend. We both were informed however, that 
while the play is one of the best of treats for those 
that hear, there is not the slightest interest for a deaf 
person because of the material that furnishes the rai- 
son d’aitre for “The Dummy.” 

❖ 

“We are Seven” brought out the greatest possible 
interest for a deaf person — whether you witnessed it 
with or without some one to interpret did not matter 
in the least, and it did afford a thousand or so audi 
tors a day some knowledge of the deaf and their 
methods of communication and education. “We are 
Seven” is now being played by the stock companies 
all over the country and no deaf person should miss 
it. 

❖ 

I cannot let Brother Veditz’s remark about a so- 
called readiness on my part to find fault in others 
pass by unprotested. In a series of public letters 
covering a period of over a quarter of a century, 
there have appeared “kicks,” and comments on faults 
in others, but they were generally intended for the 
good of the deaf. I have taken up the cudgels in the 
interest of others. I have pointed out discrimina- 
tions against the deaf. I have taken up the cause of 
little children, deaf and mute, who could not plead 
for themselves. I have punctured the idea that 
schools for the deaf exist for the glory of some of 
the School Superintendents and their teachers. I 
have done a bit of roasting here and there, and I 
have not a single regret. I do not believe in all that 
I have written in the past quarter of a century that 
there was written so much as a single line to hurt the 
feelings of any one. I have avoided invective and 


By ALEXANDER L. PACH 

malice. 1 have always preferred the “boost” to the 
“knock.” There are a great many who have not 
always agreed with me. I did not expect it. I 
have not always agreed with myself — that is, I have 
had occasion to reverse myself and did not have the 
slightest hesitancy in doing so. In debate and 
argument the give and take were equally cheerful. 
The best things I have said were when I least 
thought of saying them. The article that caused 
widest discussion that came from my pen, “The 
Passing of the Deaf Teacher,” was reproduced in al- 
most every paper published for the deaf, and the 
cause I pleaded in that article was the cause of the 
“Deaf Teacher,” and I am not a teacher and never 
expect to be one. Another sttary “What Deafness 
Really Means,” was also taken up and reprinted 
very generally. It was in every sense of the word a 
“boost” for the deaf man in his heroic role of bur- 
den-bearer. 

❖ 

I suppose the word “Dummy’ is out to stay. I used 
to fight it, but it was not any use. As an epithet 
carrying a contemptuous meaning I think it has pass- 
ed except among the very ignorant. Base-ball play- 
ers fairly revel in nick-namles. Thousands of 
"Fans” fairly delight in the joy of being able to hail 
“Rube” Marquard, “Matty,” “Chief” Myers, “Slim” 
Salee, etc., etc., so it was natural and to be expected 
that deaf players come to be known, and in a great 
sense loved as “Dummy” Hoy, and “Dummy” Taylor 
(Ring Lardner in one of his delectable stories of 
“The Busher,” in the issue of this week’s Saturday 
Evening Post makes humorous reference to a speech 
got off by “The Busher” that was "as good as Dum- 
my Taylor could make.” Our old friend Luther 
would not take exception to it, for it shows he is still 
remembered.) There’s a million miles of dif- 
ference between “Dummy” malicious and “Dum- 
my” affectionate. 

I must plead guilty in a way to Brother Veditz’s 
charge of pointing out faults. One day last sum- 
mer a lady sent me a circular that a woman with a 
whiskey-laden breath had handed her when she re- 
sponded to a ring at her door. It was an appeal for 
funds to help a school that claimed it not only taught 
deaf children, but that it cured their deafness. By 
inference it also stated that only through this school 
could the deaf be taught. That very evening I saw 
an alms-box on a cigar store counter, with the same 
appeal. It requested that a penny be dropped in by 
the charitable for the purpose above stated. 

I got busy on the “pointing out faults” stunt, by 
sending copies of the documents with a statement 
of the facts to a great New York daily, The Sun. 
The Sun had just put a Blind Babies fraud out of 
business. The Sun is an old hand at fraud smashing. 
Where no other daily paper dared offend advertisers 
The Sun has unhesitatingly crushed all sorts of 
swindles. The Sun sent a letter of thanks, and in- 
vestigated, and I judge the petty mean swindle was 
nipped without The Sun's having to print a line 
about it, because the persons offending pledged their 
word that the fraud on the public would go no fur- 
ther. 

Brother Veditz is a corking good man in the 
“pointing out faults” line, too, for in the current issue 
of the Journal he has a four-column story about one 
J. Albert Pierce, who had a story in the Volta Re- 
view. Mr. Veditz’s expose of the facts ought to be 
done into a brochure and 100 copies of it mailed to 
each member of the National Association of the Deaf 
for circulation where they will do the most good. 
In all the many good works Mr. Veditz has been in- 
dentified with, and among all the slashing hard-fact 
articles he has written, none can be productive of 
more real good than this. Mr. Veditz held the story 
back nearly six months in the hope that some one 
in authority at one of the schools would come out 
with a correction. No one did, so the facts come 



to light through Mr. Veditz’s predeliction for hit- 
ting out for the truth. I should think he would be 
the last of all of us to condemn this in another. 

❖ 

One of the 1 . p. f. ran an obituary notice recently 
that ended with this quotation from Tennyson’s 
“Locksley Hall 

“Yet I know that through the ages 
One increasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of God are widened 
With the process of the suns.” 

A kind friend sends me the clipping with the sug- 
gestion that it is a most remarkable break as it reads, 
for as Tennyson wrote it, the fifth word in the third 
sentence should be Man. Perhaps the quotation was 
written from memory and in that way the mistake 
occurred. Probably not one in a thousand would 
notice the error unless very familiar with the orig- 
inal or an unusually keen observer, neither of which 
applies, to any extent, to me. 

❖ 

An appeal is made in the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal by 
Miss Pitrois, of France, for the deaf sufferers in 
Belgium and France. Those who can afford to give 
ought to, and I have no doubt will. The evening 
papers today tell of an impending famine in meat 
owing to the spread of disease in cattle to an extent 
never known before. Coming at a time when some 
industries are all but paralyzed, when commerce is 
throttled by idle ships in every port, and few upon 
the sea in their normal commerce carrying work; 
when men who have rarely lost a day from their 
employment are working on half-time and many out 
of employment altogether : we are only cautious 
when we think of home interests first. The cruel 
war of devastation now going on abroad is the 
wbrst history ever recorded. It is only in its begin- 
ning. Nations will be literally eliminated from the 
earth before one of the great powers, England, Ger- 
many or one of the yellow races finally achieves 
supremacy. And when that is accomplished (and it 
may take several years) the United States will be 
worse off than when it came through the worst of 
its panics. The exchanges, on which vast indus- 
tries absolutely depend, are closed and will remain 
closed indefinitely. In New York City, in the small 
section below Fulton street, the heart of the import 
and export trade, there are 50,000 men, women, boys 
and girls out of work. High salaried executives who 
formerly got $5000 a year are glad to get $1200, 
All business is affected. All employing concerns 
are cutting down unmercifully. It is a most horrify- 
ing outlook from any standpoint. Mexico is still 
a troubled land. The war across the oceans we 
know only the outlines of. The censors hide all that 
they can. We can only guess at the actual sickening 
conditions on the battlefields. 

Our commerce with Central and South America is 
partically at a standstill. In a few weeks, or a few 
years, we may all of us be affected. A great many 
will be in need. None of us are exempt from the 
possibility. Last month I closed this column with 
a repetition of the slogan "See America first.” Now 
I am ending with the same little sentence with the 
word “Help” substituted for “See.” 

Alexander L. Pach. 


The Texas School at Austin has adopted 
military training for the boys and engaged Mr. 
Walter C. Kadel, the senior cadet captain and a 
graduate of the New York (Fanwood) Institu- 
tion as military instructor and director of athlet- 
ics. One hundred United States army rifles have 
been furnished that school by the War Depart- 
ment. 

This makes three Southern schools for the deaf 
where military discipline prevails, the others being 
the Arkansas and North Carolina Schools. 
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New Jersey School Pupils in Masquerade Costume, October 31. 


NEWARK NOTES 


Randon Briefs and Sketches of the 
Metropolis 

Some time ago an inventive genius originated a 
-slogan for the metropolis of the State that is worded 
■“Newark Knows How.” 

That this claim is by no means dubious has been 
demonstrated to the deaf citizens to show how they 
could do something and do something they did, — 
namely, the Frats with their Halloween Ball. They 
sure showed them that the silent citizens were “right 
there” with “knowing how.” 

New Union Hall in the hill section of the city was 
the scene of activity. Mr. Fred Herring, who headed 
the Committee of Arrangements, had seen to appro- 
priate decorations of American flags, bunting and the 
traditibnal Jack-o-lanterns. The result was that the 
Hall tvas indeed picturesque to behold. 

Early in the evening the merrymakers flocked to 
the hall and it did not take long before folly held 
unlimited sway, which was heightened through the 
caprices of those who had appeared in costume. 

The Grand March was headed by Mr. John M. 
Black, the President of the Newark Division, and 
his wife. At the conclusion the prizes were distri- 
buted to the following: — Master Wm. Shaw, and 
Charles Weigman, Katie Ellenbeck, William Straw, 
Jemima Smith, of Paterson, and Isadore Blumenthal, 
of New York. The baskets of vegetables and fruit 
were won by Miss AnnaDietmann and Mr. Christian 
Hanck. 

Many remained after this and danced merrily to 
the lively tunes ot Prof. Krimke’s orchestra. The 
“wee sma’ hours” had long broke when the last 
left for home. 

Taken altogether the affair was a success, socially 
and financially, and marked the beginning of the 
Newark Division’s social activity. The Committee 
of Arrangements was made up by the Messrs. Fred 
Herring, Chairman, Albert Balmuth, Wm. Atkinson, 
Edward Bradley, Henry Coe, Wm. Shaw, Robert 
Robertson and Wm. Dietrich, Phillip Hoenig acted 
as floor manager and made a success of it. 

The Frat’s Ball had brought quite a number of out- 
of-Down visitors, in fact, too numerous to mention 
name by name. The record for distance, however, 
fell to Miss Maude E. Thompson, who had come all 
the way from Point Pleasant, N. J. She was the 
guest of Miss Adele Silverman over Sunday. 

The number of deaf men who own their homes 
in and around Newark is steadily increasing. Mr. 
Robert M. Robertson, of North Arlington, is the 
latest to acquire a home of his own. 

It is a two and a half story cottage fitted with *11 
the latest improvements and is very comfortable 
and cozy. 

Mr. Robertson is the Secreatry of the Newark 
Division, No. 42 N. F. S. D., and one of the five deaf 
■cabinet makers employed by the Edison Phonograph 
Company in West Orange. 

Appropriate to the season, the New Jersey Deaf- 
Mute’s Society is contemplating fittingly celebrat 
ing Thanksgiving day. The details, however, are not 
known, the matter being in the hands of a Committee. 

Five years ago a class for deaf-mutes was started 
in one of the older school buildings of Newark, on the 
urgent plea of several mothers who were afraid to 
send their children to the Trenton School. 

Little or nothing was heard of the progress of 
this new civic enterprise until a Sunday paper in 
November brought a full page article, describing in 
-detail the work and progress of the Deaf School of 
Newark, and it would do well for those deaf interest- 
ed to read a few random quotations herewith given. 

“The School for the Deaf of Newark started about 
five years ago with one class and one instructor. It 
is now made up of seven classes and eight instructors. 

So far so good. The article goes on : “To teach 
a child that has been deaf from birth must at once be 
fascinating to the outsider, who cannot comprehend 
the difficulties encountered." 

The article further states that the children are fort- 


unate to obtain instruction under the oral method 
that has proven the best. 

These statements are at once a proof that the 
writer of that article had undertaken to discourse on 
a subject of which he has abosolutely no knowledge 
or experience. 

If, as is claimed, “the oral method is the best” then 
why have the American deaf in the past twenty-one 
years, in their meetings and conventions, condemned 
it? Why have such distinguished deaf authors and 
editors as Mr. George Veditz, Mr. Edwin Hodgson, 
and a score of others, without hesitation, openly den- 
ounced the pure oral method as a menace to he deaf? 

The answer is obvious, — there can be no doubt that 
the distinguished deaf have the authority fio speak on 
such a subject, and no newspapers article, elaborate 
though it may be, can gainsay the fact that the Com- 
bined System has proven its worth and will always 
remain the only system favored by the deaf. 

The writer shows no hesitation in coming boldly to 
the front and declaring himself a sworn foe of the 
pure Oral method and a zealous suporter and ad- 
vocate of the Combined System, which includes oral 
methods and every other method and aid that goes 
towards the uplifting of deaf children. 

Your school in Trenton has Oral methods, the 
Northampton methods which are the best of all oral 
methods, and these are supplemented by the Mueller- 
Walle methods which simply perfect the oral work, 
and you have much more than these ; you have your 
splendid moving picture lectures, the stereoption, the 
manual alphabet and when you want a child to under- 
stand the meaning of language, meaning which can 
be given in no other way, you permit necessary 
gesture to be used. Then there is your very efficient 
trade instruction. Is it fair to allow a child to grow 
up without learning something by which it may 
make a living? 

A splendid opportunity offers itself to the several 
organizations of deaf-mutes in this city, and if they 
really have the interest of their brethren in silence 
at heart they will take up the matter and look into 
the facts and if necessary attempt to eradicate this 
erroneous idea so warmly praised by the Newark 
Board of Education. 

How large a city Newark is, could be easily seen 
on Election night from the windows of the New 
Jersey Society’s rooms in the heart of the city. 

A solid mass of humanity, numbering in the ten* 
of thousands, thronged in front of the various bul- 
letin boards and eagerly read the returns of the elec- 
tion. 

Newark, by the way, has elected a Republican 
Mayor, the Hon. Thos. Raymond. 

The present incumbent, the Hon. Jacob Haussling, 
had four consecutive terms and was considered a 


capable and conscientious official. His defeat there- 
fore came as a surprise and although many, including 
the deaf citizens, are sorry to loose such an energetic 
Mayor, congratulate Mr. Raymond on his election, 
and although his majority was not as large as ex- 
pected he has the wishes for success of the entire 
community, regardless of political affiliations or creed. 

Mr. Adlon would be pleased to hear and write of 
things interesting to the deaf of this vicinity if they 
will be so good as to see him and “ put him wise.” 

Joseph Adlon. 


THE MAN WHO DOES THINGS 



JOSEPH ADLON 


The man who is “doing things” in Newark. He 
is Secretary of the New Jersey State Association 
of the Deaf, Secretary of the Newark Society of 
the Deaf, and Newark representative of The 
Silent Worker. Mr. Adlon is a product of the 
New Jersey' School for the Deaf and promises 
to be one of the shinning lights of the Deaf 
World. 


Nothing is more noble, nothing more venerable 
than fidelity. Faithfulness and truth are the most 
sacred excellences and endowments of the human 
mind. — Cicero. 
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EXCHANGES 


INDIAN SUMMER 

’Tis said, in death, upon the face 
Of age, a momentary trace 
Of infancy’s returning grace 
Forestalls decay'; 

And here, in Autumn’s dusky reign, 

A birth of blossom seems again 
To flush the woodland’s fading train 
With dreams of May. — John B. Tabb 

UR old friend, Ichabod Crane, is back 
on the job. Well, do we remember 
years ago when we were tots in school 
and Ichabod was lavish with his jokes, 
and we were striving vainly to compre- 
hend. But now — well, we can laugh with the best of 
them. — o — 

There seems to be an unusual number of stories 
relating to the deaf, going the rounds and maybe the 
following will add some to the collection. Friend, 
“I hear your uncle is becoming quite deaf.” “Oh! no, 
why only this morning during that dreadful thunder- 
storm he was very much concerned over the way I 
was sneezing and presumed I must have a cold.” 

Mrs. Moses Aronson, so the California News says, 
has a dog that is versed in the sign-language. She 
charges five cents to witness this remarkable exhibi- 
tion of canine intelligence, the money to go to the 
1915 Fund. Something like the colored man which 
The Messenger tells of, who when brought up before 
the judge on a charge of cruelty to animals gave as 
his reason for said cruelty the fact that his “critter” 
was different, saying, “He am so deaf he cannot hear 
me when Ah speaks to him in de usual way so Ah 
has to communicate wid him in de sign-language.” 

The lost leaves measure our years ; they are gone 
as the day's are gone ; and the bare branches silently 
speak of a new year, slowly advancing to its buds, 
its foliage and fruit. With their annual loss of 
leaves, oak and elm and ash and beech seem to stand 
by us and to share our thoughts. — Richards Jefferies. 

The Companion prints a letter from one of its 
graduates, who had been a student at the State 
School of Agriculture and had tio give it up because 
he could get nothing of the daily lectures and very 
little of anything except what he could study himself. 
The Companion say's the remedy for this is for each 
state to have an instructor for deaf students. Why 
not make the sign-language the universal language, 
as Dr. Young, of Iowa, has suggested. Then almost 
all the students in a school would know it and he 
glad to help out a deaf friend. 



BY MISS PETRA T. FANDREM 

The following extracts from letters of the cele- 
brated Abbe de 1 ’Epee, written in 1776, and which is 
being sent out by the Volta Reviciv this year, comes 
like a bomb in our midst. Here we are saving up 
our pennies and nickels to do honor to the man who 
invented the sign language only to have the oral- 
ists tell us that he was really in favor of their 
method. Most likely he discovered how ineffi- 
cient it was inventing the sign language so that 
the deaf would have some means of comunication. 
We can at least be thankful that the deaf and the 
oralists meet on common ground in their love 
and respect for Abbe de l’Epee. 

The world will never learn to make eyes and fin- 
gers travel post-haste, in order to have the pleasure 
of conversing with the Deaf and Dumb. 

The only way of totally and entirely restoring 
those in this prdicament to society, is to teach them 
to understand what is said by their sight, and to ex- 
press their own ideas and sentiments, with their 
voices, ( viva voce.) 

We have succeeded therein, in a great degree, 
with ours, altho’ we did not live in the same house 
with them, and they came to our sessions only twice 
a week. 

It is really nothing to say, they are capable of 
writing by the dictation of viva voce, and understand 
as if they heard it, I say : In other words, they 
virtually hear. 

One of our Deaf and Dumb girls recites her part of 
the Breviary, or divine service, viva voce, with her 
landlady. She has also repeated, viva voce, twenty- 
eight chapters of the Evangelist, according to St. 
Mathew. All the elder scholars make answers viva 
voce, to questions that require only a reply in the 
affirmative, or negative with the term of politeness, 
usual in such instances. They add short phrases, 
occasionally, such as “I do not know,” “I could not,” 
‘‘I did not sec it.” 

A Deaf and Dumb lad replies to me, of himself, 
publicly, at mass, every day that a holyday and our 
day lessons happen to be the same. He maintained, 
in J 773 , a Latin dispute, viva voce, according to 
every rule, and with the utmost propriety upon the 
definition of philosophy ; offered his arguments and 
proofs, and repiled to every objection. (The themes 
were communictaed.) In 1774 more than eight hun- 
dred persons heard him pronounce a Latin Discourse 
of four pages. 

That is the point of bringing it to perfection and 
that would be the case infallibly, if there were aca- 
demies devoted to this work. At prsent it seems 
probale the first will be set up in Germany, by order 
of the Duke of Sax Weymar. This young Prince 
having been present at one of our lessons, immed- 
iately formed the design of making an establishment 
of this kind, and then turning himself round to- 
wards those of his suite, on the spot enquired of 
them, who there was among his subjects that would 
be a fit person for him to send into France to be 
qualified for this sort of education. 


The order is given out for the month of October 
next. 

Every other government might very well do the 
same, without any cost to the state, only by settling 
upon the institution one moderate benefice, or several 
smaller church-livings. This miost certainly would 
not be acting contrary to thc^ purpose and intention, 
of the Church of Christ. For my part, I would 
train up, qualify and provide competent masters, and 
mistresses, who might afterwards conduct and direct 
their houses of education as they should think proper. 
This is all I could do, it being my fixed resolution 
never to place myself at the head of any such house 
or establishment whatever. I could not refuse, how- 
ever, to visit them, now and then, if it should be 
desired. 

Busy? Well, I guess so. L. C Williams is the man 
and the pictures herewith demonstrate the fact. Of 
course his business is purely N. A. D. matters, and 
the pictures show him reading over a letter received 
from the President. Looks quite serious does it not? 
it? The second is, as he expresses is, “The California 
goat and his pasture lot,” which sounds very well as 
a joke but very businesslike when you stop to think 
that the "pasture lot” is divided into sections and in 
each section there is some one hustling for the N. A. 
D. getting new members and money for the 1915 
fund. In the third he is listening to State Organizer 
Howson report 325 Nad’s and 328 Cad’s. 

’Tis all a myth that Autumn grieves, 

For watch the rain amid the leaves ; 

With silver fingers dimly seen 
It makes each leaf a tambourine ; 

It nods a greeting as you pass — 

Oh, hear the rain amid the leaves — 

’Tis all a myth that Autumn grieves. 

— Samuel Minturn Peck. 


MR. AXLING IN PORTLAND 

P. L. Axling last week accepted a position with 
the Northwest Farm Press Company as associate 
editor of its three farm papers, all of which are 
published in Portland but devoted to the states of 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho respectively. 
The President of the company, Miller Freeman, 
resides in Seattle, and when he made his offer he 
asked that Mr. Axling go to Portland and take 
charge of some of the departments in the office 
there. 

Mr. Axling accepted, resigning his position with 
the Fuller Publishing Company and leaving for 
Portland Sunday afternoon. His family remains 
in Seattle and it is not known when they will 
move to Portland. It is hardly likely they will 
move soon, however Observer. 



Busy? Well I guess so. L. C. Williams is the Man and the Picture Herewith Demonstrate the fact. 
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THE SPICE BOX 


By Harry E. Stevens. 


A PRAYER 

"To grow a little wiser day by day, 

To school my mind and body to obey, 

To keep my inner life both clean and strong, 

To free my lips from guile, my hands from wrong, 
To shut the door on hate and scorn and pride, 
To open up the Love the windows wide, 

To meet the cheerful heart what comes to me, 

To turn life’s discords into harmony, 

To share some tired worker’s heavy load, 

To point some straying comrade to the road, 

To know that what I have is not my own, 

To feel that I am never quite alone — 

This will 1 pray 
From day to day, 

For them I know 
My life shall flow 
In peace until 
It be God’s will 
T go. 


BE IT YOUR CREED. 

Do not keep the alabaster boxes of your kind- 
ness and tenderness sealed up until your friends 
.are dead. Fill their lives with sweetness, speak 
-approving, cheering words while their ears can 
hear them, and while their hearts can be thrilled 
.and made happier. The kind things you meant 
to say when they are dead and gone say before 
they go. The flowers you meant to send for 
their coffins, send now to brighten their homes 
before they leave them. 

If your friends have any alabaster boxes laid 
-away, full of fragrant perfumes of sympathy, 
good-will and affection, which they intend to 
break over our dead body, you would prefer they 
would bring them out in your weary and troubled 
hours and open them that you may be refreshed, 
■cheered and made better while you need them. 
You would prefer having a plain coffin without 
-a flower, a funeral without an eulogy than a life 
without the sweetness of love and good-will. 

Let us learn to anoint all humanity beforehand 
for their burial Postmortem kindness does not 
•cheer the burdened spirit, flowers on the coffin 
■cast no fragrance backward over the weary way. 
Remember we travel the road of life but once, 
let us all try to make the world better by our 
having lived. 


AN OLD SCOTCH ADAGE 

Thrice the age of a dog is that of a horse, 

Thrice the age of a horse is that of a man, 

Thrice the age of a man is that of a deer, 

Thrice the age of a deer is that of an eagle, 
Thrice the age of an eagle is that of an oak tree. 


BE KIND TO ALL. 

Be kind to everybody 
You meet to-day. 

It costs but very little 
To live that way; 

And what is life, if coldly 
We meet and part, 

And fail to give our fellows 
A touch of heart. 

The Christ touch is upon you, 
Then live to bless, 

Like Him bring help and healing 
To each distress. 

This day is meant for service — 
Each life’s a call — 

Just do your best. Be faithful, 
And good to all. 


The degree of Master of Arts recently con- 
ferred upon Armand Mackenize, born deaf, at 
Cambridge University, England. 


Types of Children of 
Deaf Parents 



LYDIA JEAN REED 


Little Lydia Jean Reed, of Menasha, Wis., is 
barely five and a half years old, but is becoming 
quite as prominent in the State as was her father, 
the late Charles Reed, who thought the world 
of his little girl. Lydia i s justly proud of her 
father, for in spite of his toal deafness, Charles 
Reed was appointed Postmaster of Menasha by 
President Cleveland, and for many years faith- 
fully discharged his duties in the Post-office until 
his untimely death four years ago. 

Lydia’s mother is Mrs. Hypatia Boyd Reed, 
the first deaf teacher of the deaf-blind in Wis- 
consin, and well-known as a newspaper and maga- 
zine writer. Lydia has been the inspiration of 
many of her mother’s articles and stories. 

At the age of three and a half, without so 
much as consulting her mother. Lydia ran away 
to school, where she was found after a hurried 
search of the neighborhood by the worried 
mother. After a time Lydia left the kindergarten 
and was kept at home. Long before she was 
four, she learned to read and write of her own 
account by observing the printed letters in books, 
papers and magazines, and wrote in printed form. 
When she was five and a half, Lydia personally 
begged permission from the school superinten- 
dent, to enter the First Grade. It was readily 


given, and Lydia was enrolled as the youngest 
pupil in that Grade. Some days later, after Lydia 
had gone to bed for the night, Mrs. Reed turned 
the sleeping child over on her side, and was amazed 
to find that Lydia had put her new First Reader 
book under her pillow, without so much as tell- 
ing her mother. 

By nature Lydia is quite serious for her tender 
years, and as her teacher said, very observing in 
the school-room. . Though an only child and 
often lonely, she is also very independent, af- 
fectionate to tenderness and compassion, and 
motherly, to the extent of even mothering her 
own mother. During the recent visit of Eva 
Halliday, Wisconsin's famous deaf-blind young 
lady, at the home of her first teacher, Mrs. Reed, 
Lydia’s kindness toward the deaf-blind guest was 
the talk of the neighborhood. It was Lydia who 
awakened Eva mornings, it was Lydia who led 
her to the breakfast table where the little girl 
of her own account sprinkled sugar on Eva’s 
porridge, while Eva felt the movements of the 
kindly little hand, and also helped Eva to feel 
the various articles on the table. Lydia also 
delighted to take Eva out walking up and down 
the street, hand in hand. 

In the photograph, Lydia wears a real lace 
dress, the gift of a great aunt in Scotland. This 
dress was proudly brought home from the Post- 
office by Lydia’s father, when Lydia was only 
two years old. Owing to the real lace of this 
“en grande dress,” there was a duty of several 
dollars on it. In the picture, Lydia also wears 
a solid gold necklace and locket, the gift of the 
neighbors to Lydia in honor of her christening. 

Last January, Mrs. Reed was sent to Apple- 
ton, Wis., by the Milwaukee Free Press to in- 
terview Helen Keller personally. Little Lydia ac- 
companied her mother on this eventful trip, and 
in after years Lydia will tell her children and 
grandchildren of the great day when she met 
Helen Keller. It was a beautiful sight to see 
Helen embrace Lydia, and then placing her hand 
on the child’s head, say very plainly, “Lydia, 
Lydia.” Much to the surprise of every one pres- 
ent Lydia actually gave Helen Keller her very 
best lead-pencil, which she had wrapped in paper 
and ribbons and unbeknown to her mother, slip- 
ped it into the hand-bag. Mrs. Reed was astonished 
beyond words to see Lydia give the pencil to 
Helen Keller, but Miss Keller thanked the child 
very prettily! The next day observant Lydia 
supplied her uncertain mother with a full and 
accurate description of Helen's dress, even to 
the various colors. 

Lydia’s First Grade school report for the first 
month, showed her good in everything and es- 
pecially so in writing. 

When Lydia is a young lady, she will be eligible to 
admission to the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. her ancestors on her father’s side having 
fought in the American Revolution. 



WHEN THE DEAF MUTE PLAYS GOLF Copr. Life Pub. Co. 
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*Ihe 

TRENT 


AT ALL TIMES 


TRAPSHOOTING A CURE FOR BRAIN FAG. 

A traveling man, stopping at a local hotel, told of 
the prescription given to New York businsess men 
by Dr. L. R. Weismiller, physical director of a me- 
tropolitan Y. M. C. A. in which the doctor ordered 
the brain-fagged and nerve-wrecked to “beat it” for 
the country, smoke corn-silk cigarettes and other- 
wise act like “kids.” 

A notice posted throughout the Association build- 
ing reads in parts : 

“Forget your dignity, throw away your staidness 
and be a kid again — a wholesome, fun-loving, bois- 
terous, dime-novel-reading kid — during your vaca- 
tion. 

“Dime novels make good summer reading. They 
are next to the bible for vacation reading, but take 
the bible along, of course. Many great men read 
‘Nick Carter,’ ‘Jesse James’ and like writing for re- 
laxation. Most of you men have come to New York 
and have made good. Help yourselves to make good 
again next winter by being a boy on your vacation. 

“This is mighty good advice,” said the salesman, 
“but I question whether an annual vacation of even 
so care-free a nature as that described will benefit a 
busy man as much as a regular weekly half holiday 
at a trapshooting club pulverizing the clay birds, for 
there is nothing I know of that will clear away men- 
tal cobwebs like the effort to break twenty-five fifty 
or so targets. And, too, the shooter can, between 
squads, climb on top of a five-rail fence, lie on the 
grass or throw stones at tin cans with all the abandon 
of ‘kidhood’ ; in fact, one can see just such antics cut 
up at most any trapshooting club T>y men who in bus- 
iness life are painfully dignified. 

“The yearly vacation is all right, but the periodical 
outing is better, and a trapshooting club is the place 
to have a lot of real fun aside from the pleasure of 
shooting.” 

SPIRIT OF FAIRNESS PERVADES TRAP- 
SHOOTING 

The thing that most impresses the football en- 
thusiast and the baseball fan when he first visits a 
clay bird match, is the sportsmanlike and gentlemanly 
attitude of the spectators to opposing shooters. 

The visiting shooters might be everlastingly put- 
it over the home club, or the out-of-town crack might 
be beating the local man to a standstill, but never a 
word is spoken to perturb either contestant. When 
the last shot has been fired and the winner or winners 
announced, applause is permitted, and if the match 
be an important one, gun bugs show themselves 
generous in applause regardless of whether the 
outcome is to their liking or not. On the part of the 
shooter, it is an unwritten law of the sport that the 
loser be the first to congratulate his rival, an in 
formal ceremony that takes place as soon as the re- 
sult is known and in the presence of the spectators. 
Another courtesy that causes a lot of favorable com- 
ment is the rule that no shooter leave the firng line 
until the last man in the squad has fired his final shot 
and the result is given. 

TRAPSHOOTING QUALIFIES MEN FOR 
MILITARY SERVICE 

A military authority recently called attention to a 
potential American army in the trapshooters of the 
United States. In his remarks, the military man laid 
emphasis on the fact that in the early stages of a 
conflict, volunteers lack efficiency, not, becasue of 
their inability “to keep step” as their lack of fami- 
liarity with firearms and the consequent “gunshy- 
ness,” developed when first handling a modern rifle 
because of fear of the “kick.” “Not until a recruit 
overcomes his timidity of the recoil of a rifle will 
he show a satisfactory degree of ability as a marks- 
man,” said the militia officer. 

“On the other hand, men who weekly or monthly 
fire 50 to 100 shells during an afternoon, become so 


service appeals most strong- 
ly to the prospective traveler 
in the West. To those who 
contemplate attending the 
conventions of the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf 
at Omaha, Neb., and the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf 
at San Francisco, Cal., in Au- 
gust, 1915, the appeal is still 
more emphatic. 

Omaha, Neb., lies on the 
main line of the ROCK IS- 
LAND between Chicago, 
Colorado and California, en- 
abling delegates, after attend- 
ing the meeting at Omaha, to 
pass through glorious COLO- 
RADO on the way to San 
Francisco. 

Train services and equip- 
ment unsurpassed. 


Go to Trenton’s Home 
of Opera and Drama for 
a pleasant afternoon or 
night’s entertainment 


The attraction* from the foremoit Metropoli- 
tan Theatre* 


1238 
Broadway 
New York. 


% K. E. 
f PALMER 
* G. E. P A. 


HOWARD L. TERRY’S 

(Gallaudet, ex '00) 

Successful Story 

A Voice from the Silence 

now in book form, 362 pages, 
beautifully illustrated by J. B. 
Bumgardner, Gallaudet, ’99. 
Every book-loving deaf person 
should seek to secure, or at least 
read this highly interesting and 
fascinating story. Steps are now 
being taken to have the story 
shown in motion pictures during 
the 1915 Convention at San Fran- 
cisco, as produced by the Selig 
Polyscope Co. Price, postpaid, 
$1-35, post-office money order. 
Five or more copies to one ad- 
dress, $1.10, postpaid. 

Address 

THE PALISADES PRESS, 

918 Seventh St., Santa Monica, Cal. 


New York Amusements 

W. A. BRADY’S “LIFE” 

It seems entirely likely that William A. Brady's 
big production, "Life,” will remain at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House until Spring, inasmuch as the 
management announces that the advance seat sale 
has already been extended to include Lincoln’s 
and Washington’s birthday anniversaries. The 
play now reaches its fourth week, and the utmost 
success has attended its progress from the start. 
The Yale-Harvard boat-race effect, near the 
conclusion of the first act, is said to have materi- 
ally increased the traffic of the N.Y., N. H. and H. 
Railroad between New Haven and New York, as 
well as having swollen the absentee list of Yale 
students. In fact, it is reported that most of the 
undergraduates of that seat of learning have 
already visited New Y'ork to see “Life,” in which 
their ‘varsity eight, just noses out the Harvard 
crew in the last moment of a stubbornly contested 
race. The realism of this scene, with its full size 
rowing shells and stalwart young athletes, invari- 
ably arouses the audience to a high state of 
enthusiasm, equaling the excitement in a later 
act when the automobile filled with Sing Sing 
keepers pursuing the escaping hero smashes into 
a tree and pitches its occupants headlong to the 
roadside. There are numerous other startling 
effects in this production, but these two of them- 
selves would be thought sufficient for an uncom- 
monly pretentious melodrama. Mr. Brady, how- 
ever, started out with the determination to excel 
all his predecessors in the matter of magnitude 
and variety of effects, and there will hardly be any 
dissent to the proposition that he has been 
entirely successful. 


used to the recoil of a shot gun that in exchanging 
it for a military rifle at a time of necessity, they 
would from the beginning exhibit no sign of the 
‘gun-shyness’ so detrimental to marksmanship. 

“To army officals who have tried for years to pro- 
vide for an adequate reserve force, it is, no doubt, 
a satisfaction to know that from the more than 40- 
000 trapshooters in the United States, there could 
be drawn, if needed, an army of men who know how 
to handle firearms efficiently.” 
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Cbe British Deaf times 

An illustrated monthly magazine — newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 

Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Twenty-four page monthly 

Annual subscription — single copies (prepaid) 60 
cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill will 
be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 

Send a picture post card for specimen copy. 

tbe British Deaf times, 

25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England 


f 
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If you read our advertisments, we 
both profit. 

If you fail to do so, we both lose. 

There’s but one course to pursue 
eh? you read that which we print, 
bring it with you, ever, and see how 
faithfully our printed news lives up 
to the gist of the matter, namely, the 
values in dry goods and housefurnish- 
ings that you will find in this store 


S. P. DUNHAM & Co., T 

Trenton, N. J. 

I 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
AND COMPANY 

35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 




Bardware 

Beater$ 

Ranges 

mantels 


Grates 

Cile Beaters 


facings 


<4* 


Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 


Conservative 6 Per Cent 
Investment 

Corporation Stocks and Bonds 

Fluctuate in value and are subject to mani- 
pulation 

Public Service Corporations 

Are succumbing to Public Ownership with 
loss to the holders of their inflated securities 
Industrials 

Depend upon “The Man Behind the Gun.’’ 

First Mortgage Loans 

Do not fluctuate in value. 

Are not subject to condemnation for public 
purposes. Are absolute in security irre- 
spective of human frailty. 

We have handled First Mortgage Loans in 
Duluth since i86g without the loss of a 
dollar of principal or interest for any client. 

We will be pleased to submit detailed in- 
formation describing our offerings in First 
Mortgage Loans. 

J. D. Howard & Company 

209-212 Providence Building Duluth, Minn. 


Of Interest to ALL the Deaf and General Public 
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A CATHOLIC MO-VT Hi V FC* THE MAP 


Circulates Everywhere all the Time 

FIFTY CENTS YEARLY 
Postage Stamps Receivable for all Remittances 
Address the Publisher, JOHN F. O’BRIEN, 

515-17 W. 1 60th St., New York City. 


PAINTS 

FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Sold by people who 
know paints with a 
long-life knowledge 


HOOPER'S 

PAINTS 


8 and 10 So. Warren St 
Trenton, N.J. 


COLLEGE CLOTHES 
That Are Different 

The different young man wants to be differ- 
ent in his dress. College Brand Clothes 
are different — very different. They are cut 
in college style — with all the little differ- 
erences which confer DISTINCTIVENESS 
and INDIVIDUALITY. Highest grade of 
ready to wear clothes ever produced. 

College Brand Suits 
and Overcoats 
$15 to $35 

Other Makes From $10 up 
Raincoats $5 to $30 

Snappy College Furnishings, Neglige 
Shirts, French Flannel Shirts, Dress Suits, 
Underwear, Neckwear, Silk and Lisle Ho- 
siery, Pajamas, Gloves for every occasion. 
Hats, Caps, Shoes, Oil Clothing, Suit Cases, 
Trunks, Umbrellas. 

THE HOME OP 

GUNSON Col cf' t he r ,' knd 

117-119 East State Street 
Trenton, N. J. 
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State 

Normal and Model 
Schools 

TRENTON, N. J. 


The Normal School 


Is a professional school, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the pub- 
lic schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $164 to $184. 


The Model School 


It is a thorough academic training 
school preparatory to college, business 
or drawing room. 

The schools are well provided with ap- 
paratus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gymna- 
sium, etc. 

The cost for day pupils is from $28 to 
$64 per year, according to grade, and 
$224 to $244 for boarders. 


The Boarding Halls 


The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
electricity 7 , heated by steam, well ven- 
tilated, provided with baths and all 
modern conveniences. The sleeping 
rooms are nicely furnished and are very 
cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the 
Principal, 

J. M. GREEN. 
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COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

CALVIN N. KENDALL 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


D. Stewart Craven 
Robert A. Sibbold 
Edmtjno B. Osborne 
John C. Van Dyke 


Wm. G. Schauffler 
John P. Murray 
Jos. S. Frelinghuysen 
Melvin A. Rice 


Officers g f ‘The Board 


President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


Wm. G. Schawfler. 
Calvin N. Kendall. . 
Edward I. Edwards 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 

T HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
established by act approved March 31st, 1882, offers 
its advantages on the following conditions: 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accompained by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mayor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are accompained by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by 
writing to the following address 

John P. Walker, M.A., 

Trenton, N. J. Superintendent. 
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Teachers of the /New Jersey School for the Deaf 

Academic Department Industrial Department 


JOHN P. WALKER. 

MISS HELEN Ch. VAIL. 


Principal GEORGE S. PORTER 

Supervising Teacher 

MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER 


Printing and Engraving 


I Kindergarten 
( and Drawing 

W ood- wo iking 


JOHN P. WALKER, M. A. 
WM. G. NEWCOMB 


B. HOWARD SHARP 
MISS MARY D. TILSON 
MISS MARY R. WOOD 
MISS ELIZABETH HALL 
MISS LILLIAN A. BRIAN 
MISS LILA WOOD 
MISS JULIA HARMON CORY 
MISS EDITH R. MAHAN 
MISS ELINOR L. TAYLOR 
MISS IRENE FITTS 


J. L. JOHNSON 


CHAS. THROCKMORTON 


MISS BERTHA BILBEE. 


Dressmaking 


MISS KATHRYN WHELAN. 


Dressmaking 


Millinery and 
Embroidery 


MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON 


Physical Director 


EDWIN MARKLEY 


Martin C. Ribsam 

Flowers, Seeds and Poultry 
Supplies 

BROAD AND FRONT STS., 
Phone 210 TRENTON, N. J. 


THE CROSSLEY MACHINE COMPANY 

(incorporated) 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Pottery, Tile, Electrical, Porcelain 

Machinery 


cl Clay Wash in 

Machinery for filtering 
Grinding, Mixing and 
Forming Clay 


Trade Marks 
' nHHV' ' Designs 

' rnu’ Copyrights &c. 

Anyone sending & sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
Invention Is probably patentable. Comrouulcii- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
tpecial notice , without charge. In the 


Ashmore and Blackwell, 

Dealers in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East Front St., Washington Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Scientific American. 

A handsomely lllnstrated weekly. largest cir- 
culation of any sclentlBc Journal. Terms, $3 a 
year: four months, (L Sold by all newsdealers. 

MUNN &Co. 36,Broad «> New York 


ETON 


STOLL’S 


ERSEY 


Branch Office. 826 F St. Washington, D. C. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

VW SPORTING GOODS d GAMES 
VI OUTDOOR SPORTS 
^ AND AMUSEMENT *. 

30 East State St.. Trenton N. J. 


DO YOU KNOW 


Gifts of Utility & Beauty 


PACH BROS. 

Photographers 

570 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


Capital Gift Shop 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2 . 00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats 
College Caps, <Sfc. 

33 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


Compliments of 

WILSON and STOKES 
Lumber Co. 

Bell Phone 3620 Inter State Phone 147 

TRENTON, N. J. 


High Grade Boxed Papers and Cards 
Leather and Brass Goods 
Mechanical Drawing Insruments 
Conklin’s Selffilling Fountain Pen 
Price ranging from $2.50 to $8.00 
The Capital Selffilling Fountain Pen 

Price $1.50. None better for the price 
Engraved Name Cards 

Embossed Stationery to order 


DO YOUR SHOPPING AT 


Trenton’s most reliable store. 
Dependable merchandise at moderate 


NEW JERSEY 

History and Genealogy 


We give and redeem Gold Trading 
Stamps. 


WM. CO NVERY & SONS 

119 North Bread Bt., 

and see the largest line of Furniture 
and Carpets in this city. 


A specialty 


The Capital Stationery 

15 N Warren St. 


TRAVERS BOOK STORE 

108 S. BROAD ST. 


